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UNDERWOOD 


EXPERT TYPING AWARDS 


tO it te 


SAPPHIRE 


90 Words a Minute 
for 15 Minutes 


RUBY 
80 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


PEARL 

70 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


DIAMOND 


100 Words a Minute 
for 30 Minutes 


GOLD 
60 Words a Minute 
for 15 Minutes 


for increasing your 


HESE beautiful Medal Emblems 

are awarded for seven degrees of 
typewriting speed and accuracy. Each 
is different, distinctive, and until you 
win the 100-word award—with its 
lustrous center panel of black enamel 
encircled with diamonds and emeralds 
—brilliantly flashing—there is always 
a Medal Emblem ahead of you to urge 
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speed and accuracy 


you on to faster and more accurate 
typewriting. 

There are other reasons, too, for better 
typewriting—a higher standard in your 
school work—and an increased earning 
capacity for the future. And remember, 
Underwood Medal Emblem Awards are 
the highest recommendation to teachers, 
business men and employers everywhere. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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More About Manuscript Copying 
By Chester E. Shuler 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


expressing an interest in my previous 

article on Mannscript Preparation, and 
requesting supplemental information on the 
subject, that I’ve had to send an “S.O.S.” to 
the Editor, who has suggested that I con- 
tribute this article. I shall try, therefore, to 
answer at least some of the many questions 
which have been asked. In doing this, I shall 
give most space to those questions which 
have been received from the greatest number 


S: many “Greggites” have written to me 


of readers, hoping thereby to give the greatest 
possible assistance. If your question doesn't 
happen to be among the number, an effort will 
be made to answer it personally, if stamp is 
forwarded. 

Inasmuch as one must first seoure work be- 
fore one can do it, the problem of where and 
how properly to place their advertising is the 
one which seems to have interested the most 
readers, and, on this account, we will con- 
sider it first. 


Advertising 


HERE are at least four means of adver- 

tising: (1) Writers’ magazines, (2) news- 
paper classified columns, (3) personal inter- 
views, and (4) personal advertising—such as 
blotters, cards, and the like, bearing your ad- 
vertisement. A number of excellent writers’ 
magazines can be had at most good news- 
stands. “The Writer's Digest,” “The Editor,” 
and “The Writer's Monthly’ are among the 
best. The editors will be pleased to send you 
sample copies with their advertising rates on 
request. Newspaper classified columns afford 
another good field, especially in the larger 
dailies, and the cost is not so great as in 
magazines. The “personal interview” may be 
impossible, if you do not happen to live where 
writers dwell, but if you do, it may pay to 
make their acquaintance, tell of your work, 
exhibit samples of your “letter-perfect” typing 
and solicit their business. A neat blotter, 
containing your “ad,” name, address and tele- 
phone number, is something which every 
writer will appreciate, use, and, perhaps, refer 


to when next he is looking for a copyist. 
They aren’t very expensive, and are much less 
liable to destruction than a mere card or 
hand-bill. 


“Ad” 


You've doubtless heard that “advertising 
pays.” And you'll likely discover that it costs, 
too! But remember that it'll pay more than 
it costs, if it is dome correctly. Therefore, I 
cannot impress on you too strongly the im- 
portance of giving much careful thought to 
the composition of your own “ad.” If you ex- 
pect real results, don’t practice false economy 
in buying advertising space. Remember that 
the larger your space, the more attention your 
“ad” will compel; but, whether large or 
small, the “ad” itself must be attractive in 
appearance, convincing in “tone,” and clear in 
its message, if it is to prove thoroughly effec- 
tive. Again, repetition of your advertising 
will be found essential—get up a good “ad” 


Composing the 
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and bring it before the writing public until 
it becomes familiar to their eyes! Most pub- 
lishers will give a liberal discount for re- 
peated insertions, too. 

In brief, don’t neglect your advertising. 
Put all the capital into it that you can spare, 
remembering that your “ad” is one of your 
two “salesmen” upon which you must depend 
for your success in securing the work. 


The Follow-Up Letter 


Your other “salesman” is your follow-up 
letter. This is even more important than the 
“ad,” and you cannot afford to send it forth 
improperly “groomed.” Writers, as a class, 
are folks who appreciate the artistic, but de- 
test the uncouth and slovenly. Therefore, the 
follow-up letter which arrives with neat ap- 
pearance, a crisp “feel,” and a convincing 
message, has a decided advantage over its 
carelessly-prepared competitor which may 
chance to arrive in the same mail! And of 
course you'll want yours to get the business. 
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First of all, use some of your capital to 
purchase some letterheads and envelopes; the 
former bearing your name, address, ‘phone 
number and some “catchy” phrase announcing 
the nature of your business; the latter show- 
ing merely your name and address; but both 
printed neatly and on the very best grade of 
bond paper you can possibly afford. Then 
compose your sales letter carefully, using a 
friendly, conversational tone, telling in a 
straightforward way what you have to offer. 
Quote your rates for various kinds of service, 
and state about how soon you could make de- 
livery. You might also send samples of your 
“error-proof” typing. And don’t forget to 
say that you'll do the work exactly as your 
client wishes it done, if he'll please be specific 
in his instructions; that otherwise, you'll pre- 
pare the script “in accordance with the rules 
usually preferred by editors’—and then do 
that. I suppose it would be superfluous to 
say that the typing used in your sales letter 
should be the very best of which you are 
capable. 


The Work Itself 


NOTHER Greggite wants to know proper 

prices to charge. Here I can only sug- 
gest. I don’t think there is a “set” rule. 
Fifty cents a thousand words seems to be 
about the average fee for “simple copying.” 
Revising requires much skill and is the work 
of the expert. For it, some receive one dollar 
a thousand or more. For revising and typing, 
some receive the combined fee. I should not 
advise the beginner to attempt revising, un- 
less he or she has a very good English 
education and is possessed of considerable 
“literary taste.” 

Typing poems brings in a varied income— 
some charging on the same basis as for prose; 
others having a rate per word, per verse, or 
per poem. Your rate-scale must be based 
largely upon the legibility of the “copy” from 
which you work. For example, say you de- 
cide to charge fifty cents a thousand words 
for perfectly legible copy—then you could 
form a judgment as to just how much longer 
it will require to do a less legibly written 
manuscript, and make your charge accord- 
ingly. 


Counting the Words 


Since your revenue, and therefore your 
profit, depends upon the number of words you 
type for a given fee, it is highly important 
that you check carefully the number of words 
in each manuscript you handle; as otherwise, 
you run the risk of “cheating” either your 
client or yourself—a thing which you cannot 
afford to do. 

How do you count the words in a long 


script? Of course you cannot count each 
word; that would take too much of your time. 
So you must estimate them. There are a 
number of ways to do this, some of which 
are good and others that miss the mark by 
several thousand words. You won’t want to 
know about the latter, I'm sure! One of the 
best is this: Count ALL of the words on 
from one to three pages, compute the average, 
and multiply that by the total number of 
sheets. You won't miss the actual number 
by more than a few hundred words. Don't 
accept a writer’s count of words until you 
have verified it; it may be that he has used 
a faulty system, or he may have purposely 
marked the number too low. 


Collections 


“How are collections handled?” asks an- 
other Greggite. Frankly, they'd better not be 
“handled” at all! You'll have no time for 
keeping accounts, much less for handling col- 
lections. You should do a strictly cash busi- 
ness. Usually writers expect to pay in ad- 
vance, so it isn’t likely you'll experience much 
difficulty in this wise. When a client sends 
a script minus any fee, estimate the number 
of words, multiply by the rate you decide to 
charge, and write him that his manuscript 
has been received and immediately upon re- 
ceipt of $...... , the work will be done; then 
file the script and carbon copy of your letter 
until his remittance comes in. If he should 
send a remittance with the script, but you find 
his count of words was too few, advise him to 
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How cad T sty 
Shorthad udder ‘these 
circubstadces? 


Please accep above excuse for my 
abserce from Thursday$ class ww 


An “excuse” actually submitted to Miss Goldena M. Fisher, of Gregg School, Chicago, 
by one of her promising Greggites—Mr. Leonel A. Curtis. In spite of the 
“circubstadces,” we understand Mr. Curtis’ shorthand is as 
artistic as his picturizing is clever. 
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that effect, and hold his script in file until the 
balance due is received. If the remittance is 
substantially a proper one, do the work just 
as quickly as possible, consistent with the very 
highest quality. 


Arranging Page One 


A number of folk want more specific in- 
structions about the “title page” of manu- 
scripts. Here are some hints: Place the 
words, “Submitted by——” followed by the 
name and address of the writer in the upper 
left-hand corner. In the upper right-hand 
corner, type “Usual Rates”—in case the 
author desires the publisher to pay him the 
usual rate paid by that magazine to free-lance 
writers; “Please Make Offer”—if he wishes 
the publisher to make a bid on this particular 
story; or sometimes the author himself sets 
a price on his work—in this case you would 
type in this space the amount he names as 
his price. 


Submitted by 
C. E. Shuler, 


2027 Swatara St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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"SLIGHTED FOR BRAVERY" 
-— by - 


Cc. S. Enders 
(nom-de-plume) 
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By consulting “Figure 1,” you will note 
that immediately under the words “Usual 
Rates,” appears the notation, “All Rights Ex- 
cept Moving Pictures.” This means that the 
author is not selling the photoplay rights to 
the magazine, but is reserving them, to be 
sold later to a producer, if he so desires. 
Then sometimes, the author will ask you to 
type “Book Rights Reserved,” or, “Serial 
Rights Reserved,” and so forth, as the case 
may be. In fact, he may give you other 
specific instructions about the arrangement of 
his title page; and your job will be to do 
exactly what he tells you. 

Just below “All Rights Except Moving 
Pictures,” you will notice that I have indi- 
cated the number of words contained in the 
manuscript. This is very important. Always 
show this information, as the number of 
words is one of the first things an editor con- 
siders. Some publications use scripts of all 
lengths; but others buy those of specified 
lengths only. 


Usual Rates. 


All Rights Except 
Moving Pictures. 


10,000 words. 


Great excitement reigned in the village of Hillsboro. 
Business was suspended, schools closed, and the streets were crowded, 


etc., etc. 


Figure No. 1 


The Photoplay Manuscript 


This has been a “puzzler” to a number of 
typists, so we will try to give a few more 
hints regarding its preparation. As mentioned 
in the previous article, there are two kinds 
of photoplay scripts—(1) the scenario, and 
(2) the synopsis. Photoplay manuscripts are 
prepared much the same as those of stories 
or articles so far as their general appear- 
ance is concerned, this being especially true 
of the synopsis type. The main differences 
are: (1) a photoplay is written in the present 
tense, and (2) has a cast of characters. You 
will find, very likely, that the majority of 
your clients—except professional photoplay 
writers—will submit their scripts in the past 
tense; and you should at once write them, 
* securing permission to change the tense to the 
present. Example: 

“John Harkins was a rich broker. His 
daughter, Ruth, was in love with Harry 
Davis, etc.” (Past tense) Change to: “John 
Harkins is a rich broker. His daughter, Ruth, 
is in love . . . etc.” (Present tense) You may 


experience considerable difficulty at first in 
effecting this transposition of tenses, but later 
it will become “natural” with you. Much 
care should be exercised at first, though, as 
otherwise you may mix the tenses and make 
a bad matter worse. 

The synopsis is the form preferred by pro- 
ducers of to-day, and you will do your clients 
a favor by urging them to permit you to use 
it, even when they desire the scenario form. 
I cannot give detailed instructions for their 
preparation here, and would suggest the pur- 
chase of a good textbook on the photoplay. 
The scenario form is very complicated. It 
is supposed to be an exact working plan for 
the casting of the picture. Each scene is 
numbered, and the sub-titles are shown in 
“caps.” However, producing companies real- 
ize that the amateur is incapable of producing 
a real, workable scenario, and they want and 
require nothing but the story—told in the 
shortest, simplest form possible. And _ this 
story is what is known as the synopsis, to 
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which reference has been made above. While 
your fee for typing the synopsis may be 
somewhat smaller than for the more lengthy 
scenario, you will do well to urge upon your 
clients the value of the shorter form. 


Gaining Writers’ Confidence 


Some inquirers have wondered how to gain 
the confidence of writers whom they never 
have met. You'll have to depend, largely, 
upon your “salesmen” here—at least at first. 


Submitted by 
Cc. E. Shuler, 


2027 Swatara St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Then, it'll be up to you to win and hold this 
confidence by striving always to please, doing 
such high-grade work in every respect, giving 
such prompt and satisfactory service that 
there will be no reason to doubt you—nor to 
look elsewhere for a typist. Many writers 
will send their work miles from their homes 
if they can be assured of the right kind of 
results. Again, let me emphasize the tre- 
mendous importance of your doing absolutely 
nothing but first-grade work. No other kind 
will pay, and it may result in loss. 


Usual Rates. 


-— by - 


Cc. S. Enders 
(nom-de-plume) 


Fiction Rights 
Reserved. 
Moving Pictures. 


Cast of Characters: 
John Dunmore—Head Mechanic of the Sterling Machine Company. 


Invents a new machine. 
Henry Dunmore—His son. 


Alvin Meck—A ne’er-do-well with lots of money, all inherited. 


Mrs. Meck—His wife. 


Ethel—Their pretty daughter. 

Tom Robinson—A friend of Meck’s. 

Mrs. Greene—Dunmore’s housekeeper. 

Friends, Laborers at Machine Works, Police, Servants, etc., etc. 


Detailed Synopsis: 


John Dunmore, head mechanic of the Sterling Machine Company, 
has met with much success and has just received a patent, etc., etc. 


Figure No. 2 


In General: 


E are prone to give our attention to the 

larger things in life and often neglect 
the smaller items which, after all, go to 
make up the larger ones. There are a num- 
ber of so-called “little things” which may 
seem unimportant, but which are really essen- 
tial in the manuscript preparation business. 


Little Things 


I am going to mention some of them here, 
and want to suggest that the typist who is 
contemplating success as a manuscript copy- 
ist will find many other little details of im- 
portance as he progresses in the work. 


Size of Type 


“Should I use elite or pica type?” asks a 
Greggite. Tastes differ, but the kind of type 
used is really not so important. Just use 
the kind your machine happens to have, being 


sure, however, that none of the type-faces are 
broken and that your platen, or roller, is not 
dented; and of course you'll have your type 
scrupulously clean and free of dirt! Get a 
bottle of some good type-cleaning fluid and 
use it daily—it will save your time and pro- 
duce results vastly superior to the old-time 
brushing method. Personally, I use elite 
(small) type for two reasons: (1) I can get 
more words on a page, resulting in economy 
in the use of paper, and (2) I think it pre- 
sents a neater appearance. 


Carbon Paper 


“What kind and color of carbon paper is 
best?” A good grade of medium weight car- 
bon should be used; the color does not matter 
so much, but black is very acceptable. The 
most important thing is whether or not it 
gives a clear, unsmudged copy. Cheap car- 
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bons sometimes fail in this respect, and more 
costly grades usually last sufficiently long to 
justify the extra money spent. I recommend 
the use of “legal” size carbon paper, even 
though a bit more expensive. Clip off the 
upper left-hand corners; also the lower right- 
hand ones. Then, in removing your sheets 
from the machine, grasp the corners of the 
paper with the thumb and first finger of the 
left hand, and the bottom ends of the carbon 
sheets with the right hand. One motion thus 
does the work of a dozen which would be re- 
quired if this were not done. This is a “time- 
saver,” both in business work and in manu- 
script preparation, which one cannot afford 


to overlook. 
Ribbons 


Use only black ribbons. It pays to buy a 
coupon book from the company making your 
brand of machine; you get them cheaper and 
are assured of fresh ribbons all the time. 
Use good ones; the cheaper grades are sure 
to fill your type and waste your time as well 


CJHE GREGG WRITER 


as injure your temper. 
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Don’t use a ribbon 
when it’s dim; it pays to use fresh ones in 
this work. 


Manuscript Covers 


A very neat effect is produced by the use 
of manuscript covers on your finished prod- 
uct. They can be had in any good stationery 
store. But a sheet of plain white paper, of 
the same grade as used for your first sheets, 
can be substituted. Type the name of the 
story neatly in the centre of the sheet, in 
capitals; place the author’s name immediately 
below. Place this sheet on top of Page 1 
when you return the work to the author. 


Erasures 


Most of us have to make erasures occa- 
sionally! But there’s no excuse for smudgy 
ones. Therefore be very careful in correcting 
errors in a manuscript; follow my directions 
in the previous article, and you'll not have 
much trouble. 


W ork Interesting and Worth While 


ANUSCRIPT preparation is an interest- 

ing work. It offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to any typist who will take it up with 
a sincere, earnest desire to succeed; and who, 
therefore, is willing to do only his or her 
very best. While painstaking accuracy and 
conscientious application are qualities which 
prove assets to the stenographer and typist 
in any business, there is probably no other 
line of work where they are such necessities 
as in this. But conscientious effort always 
brings an adequate reward in some way or 
another, and the application made in this 
avocation will be sure to result in increased 
efficiency in one’s daily work—serving but to 


illustrate the truth of the old adage that “It 
is one of the beautiful compensations of life 
that no one can sincerely try to help another 
without helping oneself.” Seeking to help 
your clients by preparing their manuscripts 
in the very best way will help you to do 
better work for your employer—and this, 
usually, means a reward worth the seeking, 
financially and otherwise. 


This article is written with the hope that 
it will prove of some help to those interested. 
I should be glad to answer any other ques- 
tions by mail, if possible, upon receipt of a 
stamped antl addressed envelope. 


ne, 
eA Summer ‘Day 


Over the fields the daisies lie, 

With the buttercups, under the azure sky; 

Shadow and sunshine, side by side, 

Are chasing each other o'er meadows wide; 

While the warm, sweet breath of the summer 
air, 


Is filled with the perfume of blossoms fair. 


Ferns and grasses and wild vines grow 

Close where the waters ripple and flow; 

And the merry zephyrs the livelong day 

With the nodding leaves are ever at play; 

And birds are winging their happy flight 
"Mongst all things beautiful, free, and 
bright. 


There’s a hum of bees in the drowsy air, 

And a glitter of butterflies evergwhere ; 

From the distant meadow—so sweet and clear— 
The ring of the mower’s scythe we hear, 

And the voices of those who make their hay 

In the gladsome shine of the summer's day. 
—Selected. 
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Another Radio Shorthand Contest 


S announced in a previous issue of the 
A Gregg Writer, another Radio Short- 
hand Contest was broadcast from the 
municipal broadcasting station, WNYC, on 
March 10. Although atmospheric conditions 
were against it, the contest was a tremendous 
success. More stenographers entered the con- 
test than took part in the previous one and 
as high a degree of proficiency was averaged 
throughout. 

Doctor John L. Tildsley, District Superin- 
tendent in charge of the high schools of New 
York City, in addressing the radio audience 
gave a most helpful, appropriate, and inspir- 
ing talk. He emphasized the desirability of 
a knowledge of shorthand by everyone, not 
as a means of livelihood but as a vehicle by 
which the many interesting and instructive 
lectures broadcast throughout the land can be 
recorded and kept for reference. 

He said: 


I am most happy in taking even a small part in 
this competition under the auspices of the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association. 

I regret that I cannot qualify as a competitor, 
because I so often discover that the skill you possess 
would be such an asset to me in my work. With 
the coming of the radio it would be an even 
greater asset. 

Most of you are probably planning to become 
professional stenographers. To you, accuracy and 
speed, coupled with intelligence, will bring bread 
and butter—possibly cake. But I am almost more 
interested in those who do not view a mastery of 
stenography as a means of livelihood, but as a 
means to the more profitable and pleasant employ- 
ment of leisure. 

Early in the nineteenth century when the study 
of stenography became common in England it was 
the working men who pursued it in large numbers 
that they might take down the sermons on Sunday, 
the speeches of the great labor leaders and the 
lectures of Faraday Ruskin and the like at the 
workingmen’s colleges and clubs on other evenings. 
Stenography was primarily a tool for use in gaining 
a wider knowledge of the world about them. We 
ate seemingly about to revive those conditions. To- 
day Doctor Slosson keeps us posted on the latest 
discoveries in science by his daily bulletins sent by 
mail. Soon he or some one else will send these 
messages through the air. 

We have all had this experience that we listen to 
a speegh in a hall or over the radio and we say, 
“What a great speech that was!” Then we try to 
recall it and we find it is gone. 

To-night I envy you because you can take the 
countless messages that come to you over the radio, 
digest them at your leisure and recall them in their 
entirety when you will. 

What you are doing, thousands of other boys and 
girls who listen in to-night should be inspired to 
do, and thus add immensely to their means of 
growth. 

Secretary Bowle tells me no competitor can pos- 
sibly win without at least 95% accuracy. I am 


glad you are so good that you hold your winning 
competitors to such a standard. 


The world is tired 


of sixty-percenters. Whether you win a medal to- 
night or not you are winning growth and constant 
enjoyment. So I congratulate you all. 


That an even wider interest is being taken 
in radio broadcasting for shorthand practice 
was demonstrated by the inquiries received 
from the western states. Letters were re- 
ceived from Colorado, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, and New York. 

Owing to static interference caused by 
storms raging through the West at the time 
of the contest, reception was not good in 
those parts, as a letter from the West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio, shows. 
In part it reads: “Due to the storms we 
were only able to hear ‘Gold medals will be 
awarded !’” 


Winners 


Mr. Frank J. Arnold, president of the asso- 
ciation, in announcing the results quoted from 
some of the letters received. 

On behalf of Station WNYC and the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Arnold presented gold medals to 
the winners in the various events. As each 
winner was presented with a medal she 
stepped to the microphone and expressed 
words of thanks so that the radio audience 
could hear how much the contest and awards 
are appreciated. 

The prize medal for the best transcript 
submitted by a teacher of New York City 
was won by Miss Agnes Gilmore, of the 
New York High School of Commerce. 

The medal for the best transcript submitted 
by a student of New York City was won 
by Mr. Joseph Levine, of Bushwick High 
School, in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The medal for the best transcript submitted 
by a stenographer in New York City was won 
by Miss Anna Elterman, 115 West 29th 
Street. 

Outside New York City, the medal for the 
best transcript submitted by a teacher was 
won by Miss Emily L. Austin, High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

The medal for the best transcript submitted 
by a student outside New York City was won 
by Miss Harriet Connell, High School, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. 

The medal for the best transcript submitted 
by a stenographer outside New York City 


(Continued on page $21) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs 


Season 1924-25 


ERE is the last installment of the largest Roll of Honor the Gregg Writer has 


ever had. 


We want to take this opportunity to thank all the teachers whose 


names have appeared on this list, and also on the list which has been given in the 


American Shorthand Teacher, for their codperation with us. 


We shall look for- 


ward to seeing all these names, together with many new ones, on the list next year. 


Alabama 
Miss E. Williams, Anniston High School, Anniston 


California 

Mrs. Hilda F. Dawson, Dixon Union High School, 
Dixon 

Georgia F. Lowry, Ripon Union High School 

Marguerite Cummings, St. Helena Union 
School, St. Helena 

Mrs. Forrest B. Blue, Santa Cruz Business College, 
Santa Cruz 


Ripon 
High 


Canada 


Sister M. Assisium, Mount St 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Vincent College, 
Colorado 
J. L. Elicker, Alamosa High School, Alamosa 


Connecticut 


Iva M. Bryant, Killingly High School, Danielson 
Pauline Swanson, Deep River High School, Deep 


River 
District of Columbia 

Mrs. E. P. Smith, Washington Business 

School, Washington 
Kenneth J. Bushman, Y. M. 

ington 

Idaho 

Warren A. Roberts, Kimberly Rural High School, 


Kimberly 
Illinois 


School Sisters of St. Francis, Blessed Agnes Com 
mercial School, Chicago 


High 


C. A. College, Wash- 


Moline High School, Moline 


‘s Academy, Nauvoo 


S. May 
Sister M 


Hopkins 
Stanislas, St. Mary 


Indiana 
High School 


Goshen 


Mary Biggs, Gosher 


Japan 


F. Fujita, Foreign Language Assox 
l-chome, Yuraku-cho, Kojimachi-ku 


Ka nsas 


Searle, Private Shorthand Class, 


School, No 
Tokyo 


Mrs. G. C Inde 


pendence 
Kentucky 


Virginia Ernst, Bethel Woman's College, Hopkins 


ville 


Maine 


Mary M. Russell, Jordan High School, Lewiston 


Michigan 


Elien M. Northeastern High School, De 
troit 
Russell L 
Claire 
Catherine C. Hennessey, 

lege, Ishpeming 


Prange, 


Bloom, Eau Claire High School, Eau 


Ishpeming Business Col 


Minnesota 


Angel Convent, Chaska 
yrehead Public School, 


Sister Cordelia, Guardian 
Miss O. E. Stenerson, Mo 
Moorehead 


(Continued on page 521) 
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Springfield, Ohio 
St. Charles, Me. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Stamford, Conn 
Steelton, Pa. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Stillwater, Minn 
Stockton, Calif. 


Streator, Il. 


Superior, Wis 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 
Taunton, Mass 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kans. 
Traverse City, Mich 
Trenton, N J 
Troy, N. ¥ 
Tueson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 


Tyler, Tex. 


Utiea, N. Y 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
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Waco, Tex. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Waltham, Mass. 


© Warren, Ohio 


Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Watertown, N. Y. 


27 —s Waterville, Me. 
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ae C.— Waukegan, Il. 
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Waycross, Ga. 
Webb City, Mo. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Willimantic, Conn. 


— pa Wilmington, Del. 


—— ——a— Wilmington, N. Car 


Winona, Minn. 


Winston-Salem, 
N. Car. 


6 and” Woburn, Mass. 

~~» @ Woonsocket, R. 1. 

YY ——<— Worcester, Mass. 
y 

oe. -——- Yonkers, N. Y. 

a & York, Pa, 

~~ © Youngstown, Ohio 
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Zanesville, Ohio 


The first two plates of this series appeared in the April Gregg Writer; the second two 
in the May number 
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Head of Theory 


en ; 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Departmen 


t, Gregg School 


‘PRINCIPLES s | 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eliminating Mental Hesitation 


greater part of hesitation in the writ- 
ing of shorthand is mental, which re- 
sults from various causes. 

Indecision, perhaps the most common, is 
usually due to incomplete mastery of the 
theory. The remedy for this is a thorough 
review, giving special attention to, and drill- 
ing upon the word-building principles. 

Lack of concentration is another cause of 
hesitation. Without concentration you can 
accomplish little, especially in the rapid writ- 
ing of shorthand. You should develop your 
powers of concentration to the nth degree. 


O« experience has taught us that the 


Learning to “Carry” 


Observation of students proves conclusively 
that, although it is contrary to instructions, 
many of them in doing their home copy work, 
read a word, then write it; read another, 
write it, and so on until the entire article is 
completed. This plan is destructive of con- 
centration. To remedy this difficulty, read 
an entire sentence or, better still, have it dic- 
tated to you before starting to write. At 
first, the sentences should be short, or even 
a part of a sentence may be read or dictated, 
then gradually increase the number of words 
required to be carried in the mind. Reading 
shorthand plates, also, helps to develop con- 
centration, because it holds the attention of 
the reader to his task. 

Mind wandering is but another type of 
faulty concentration. This may come from 
lack of interest in the work, or overanxiety 
as to the result. The latter might be termed 
a type of nervousness, but it is a fault in 
concentration, nevertheless. If your trouble 
is the former, assert your will-power, force 
yourself to take more interest. You are the 
one who is attempting to gain speed, not 
your teacher, neither will your neighbor's 
speed help you. If your trouble is over- 
anxiety as to the result, will-power again 


enters into it. Force yourself to dismiss from 
your mind the ultimate consequences. Get a 
little of the “don’t care” attitude. Thus you 
will be able to concentrate on the dictation, 
and on completion of the dictation you will 
be surprised at how well you got it. 


To Speed Up Thinking 


Have you ever done any work that re- 
quired you to think rapidly, or have you al- 
ways taken “your good sweet time?” To 
become a rapid shorthand writer you must 
think rapidly, decide quickly, and act in- 
stantly. Do some rapid-fire work in thinking 
and acting. Adding columns of figures as 
rapidly as you can is an excellent exercise. 
Games, such as tennis, basket ball, and the 
simple little game of Pit, if played with a 
vim, are wonderful aids in this respect. 

Lack of an English vocabulary is another 
cause of mental hesitation. If you are not 
familiar with a word, its meaning, and use, 
you can not expect to record it quickly in 
shorthand. Try to follow a lecturer who 
makes use of an extensive vocabulary and 
note how you ponder over some of his words 
You must comprehend the word in English 
before you can formulate the shorthand out- 
line without hesitation. There is no better 
way of eliminating the hesitation from this 
cause than to become a reader of good litera- 
ture. Make your reading cover as wide a 
range as possible—history, literature, current 
events, and, of course, sandwich in, occasion- 
ally, some light book for recreation. Do not 
grow stale on one particular style. 


Getting Rid of Lame Ducks 


Another cause of hesitation is the habit of 
retracing an outline poorly or incorrectly 
made. This has a very disturbing influence 
on coérdination of mind and hand when at- 
tempting to follow the speaker and to record 
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his words. Under no consideration retrace 
an outline! If it is poorly made, let it go. 
Your chances of reading the one outline are 
much better than of making out the four or 
five others following which you wrote poorly 
in the scramble to catch up after the delay 
caused by retracing. 

If you are afflicted with these poor outlines 
frequently, give some attention to shorthand 
penmanship. Observe the joinings that are 
causing trouble and master them through the 
means of penmanship drills. If an outline 
can be executed with the ease of longhand, 
there is little likelihood that it will be badly 
mangled. It is the opinion of the writer that 
there is nothing more helpful in becoming a 
rapid shorthand writer than the free and 
continued use of shorthand penmanship drills. 
It may be a hobby, but it has proved a pleas- 
ant and profitable one to many a discouraged 
writer. 

The poorly-made outline disturbs you be- 
cause you Year you will not be able to read 
it, and you worry about it for several lines. 
You must learn to let bygones be bygones. 
You cannot afford to cry over spilt milk. 
You know what happened to the woman who 
looked back! If you are one of those fear- 
ing creatures, develop a little confidence in 
your own ability by an extensive and inten- 
sive reading of well-written shorthand. An- 
alyze your own notes. Take an outline that 
is not accurate. Study it carefully, observe 
the preceding and the following strokes, and 
determine whether they could have had an in- 
fluence on the poorly-made member. By 
giving heed for a short time to your own 
characteristics of writing, you will be pleased 
to see how easily you read even the badly 
distorted outline. 


Shun Random Phrases 


Mental hesitation is also caused many times 
because you strive to use a short cut or make 
up a new phrase on the spur of the moment. 
A short cut or phrase is of value only after 
it has been mastered to the point where the 
sound of the word or phrase automatically 
suggests the form to be used. The time to 
formulate short cuts and phrases is when you 
read your notes. 


Work for Coédrdination 


Lack of codrdination of mind and hand is 
another cause of hesitation. You must force 
your hand to work without conscious direction 
from the mind. You can not divide your 


attention first to the sound, then to the form 
to be used, and then to the execution of that 
form. These operations must be thoroughly 
coérdinated ; they must take place at one and 
the same time. 
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We have enumerated some of the causes of 
hesitation and have tried to suggest remedies. 
They are not a panacea for all ills, but we 
know that if you will make a careful diagno- 
sis of your writing and, where necessary, 
apply the remedies suggested, you will re- 
move some of the stumbling blocks in your 
path to becoming a rapid writer. 

During the year we have tried in our de- 
partment to interest, help, and inspire you in 
your work. How well we have succeeded you 
alone can tell. Since this is the last issue for 
this school year, we wish you a very happy 
and profitable vacation, and shall expect to 
number you among our readers again in Sep- 
tember. 
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Contributed by Edith Swindells, Thibodeau 
Business College, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 
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How Much Can You Earn in These 


Summer 


ERE is a chance to make your summer profitable as well as pleasant! 


Contests 


The 


profit will be not only for your purse but for your mind as well, for all 
three of the contests announced on this page will polish your wits—particu- 
larly the “Contest Contest” in which you may submit as many suggestions as you 


will. 


Notice particularly that in that Contest all accepted suggestions will be paid 


for at the rate of $1 apiece, with no limit on the number of suggestions that may 


be submitted and accepted. 


and gold pins awarded in the Transcribing Contest. 


The same thing applies to the Honorable Mentions 


You all know the standards 


of the O. A. T. work—here is your chance to apply them 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Contest 


IVE DOLLARS for the shorthand cross- 

word puzzle with the smallest percentage 
of black squares! We have received hun- 
dreds of fine shorthand cross-word puzzles, 
but we think that most of our puzzle authors 
have been too generous in the use of black 
squares, and we are offering this prize to en- 
courage a movement to “the great open 
spaces” in puzzling. 


The rules 


follows: 


governing the contest are as 


1, All papers must be submitted on or before 

August 15, 1925. 
2. Results will be 

ber Gregg Writer 


or returned. 


announced only in the Novem 


Puzzles cannot be acknowledged 


3. Puzzles must measure thirteen squares in 


puzzle will be the 


squares 


height and width—the winning 
one containing the fewest black 

4. The pattern of black squares must be sym 
metrical. 

5. All the words used in building the puzzle 
must be in the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary or the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, except that the plural 
form of any shorthand outline used in those books 
may be used. 

6. A key must 

7. No pattern may be used that is already in the 
Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Book 

8. Should there be two or more puzzles with the 
same percentage, the full prize will be awarded to 
each. 


be submitted with each puzzle 


Puzzle Contest Edi 
Street, New 


9. Puzzles must be sent to: 
tor of the Gregg Writer, 16 West 47 
York, N. Y. 

Now sharpen your wits and your pencils 
and go to it! 


The “Contest” Contest 


AVE 
which 


you an idea for a novel contest 

could be used in the Gregg 
Writer? If you have, write it out and send 
it to us. We would like to give you each 
month next year a brand new kind of con- 
test to compete in. For the best idea sub- 
mitted to us on or before August 15, 1925, 
we shall pay $10. Should there be two or 
more papers of equal merit the full prize 
will be awarded to each. For all other ideas 
accepted for use we shall pay $1 each. 

The contest must pertain to shorthand or 


typewriting—that is the only limitation placed 
on your inspirations. We cannot return 
manuscripts, or make any announcement of 
the results other than that which will be 
made in the October Gregg Writer. 

Send in as many ideas as you can wring 
from your brain! Type each one on a sepa- 
rate sheet, and put them all in one envelope 
addressed : 

Editor of “Contest” Contest 
The Gregg Writer 
16 West 47 Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Transcribing Contest 


ND here is something else to keep you 
busy in your ambitious moments this 
summer. 
A prize of $5 will be given to the person 
sending us on or before August 15, 1925, the 
most artistic transcript of all the shorthand 


in the June Gregg Writer. We leave it to 
your judgment to arrange the transcript, but 
we suggest that it be made up in the form 
of a booklet, with an appropriate cover. The 
only requirements are that every scrap of 
shorthand be transcribed, and that the tran- 
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script be correct. 


the full prize will be awarded to each. 


Honorable Mention will be given in the 
Gregg Writer to those sending in papers 
which, while not winning the prize, still show 
exceptional merit, and to each of the people 
receiving Honorable Mention we shall award 


a gold O. A. T. pin. 


Here you have three ways of making good fun pay you between now and our 


next issue in September. 


Ceawesevn 


10 
11 


13 
14 
15 


Papers not complying with 
these rules will be automatically disqualified. 
Should two or more persons tie for first place 
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Papers must be sent by first-class mail, 
addressed : 
Transcribing Contest Editor 
The Gregg Writer 
16 West 47 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
The results of this contest will be an- 
nounced in the Gregg Writer for October. 
Be sure your subscription includes this 
issue. 


Come on, everybody! How much will you earn? 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 6 


By M. Gertrude Willey 
New York, N. Y. 


Horizontal 


To be plentiful 

A disciple 

Preferable 

Purpose 

Gratify 

Hardy 

Public conveyances 
Practical acquaintance with 
Honor 

A land measure 

The people’s friend 
Although 

A composition 
Exceedingly 

Fellowship 

A legally organized body of men 
An assistant in a shop 
Designations 
Pronounces 

To prepare food 
Majestic 

A current of air 

An assemblage 


Nearly all 
Practice 
A pledge 

Vertical 
Approve 16 Reconcile 
Transaction 17 Fetches 
Announces 19 Permits 
Gratify 20 Personality; 
Attractiveness moral quality 
Reality 21 Reproduction 
Ever 22 A sufficiency 
Pep 23 Lineage 
Response 24 Method 
Requests 25 Reform 
Accept 26 A part 
Adjust 27 Perform 
Take possession 28 To appeal to 


List of goods 









































(The key to this puzzle will be given in the 
September Gregg Writer) 


Key to 
Shorthand Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 5 
in the May Gregg Writer 
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Dependability 


By F. D. Van Amburgh in the “San Francisco Examiner” 
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What Subject Do You Like Best? 


Philip W. L. Cox of New York Univer- 

sity, into the attitude of the student body 
toward the various high school subjects, many 
interesting points were brought out. The in- 
quiry was conducted in a New York high 
school, a straight academic, college prepara- 
tory school, with no commercial subjects 
taught. The question, however, was asked, 
concerning subjects not taught in the school, 
which was the subject most missed by the 
students. We quote from the newspaper re- 
port of the survey: 


I a recent inquiry, conducted by Professor 


“When it came to finding out what subjects 
were missed in the curriculum, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, office practice and 
other business subjects each received a sub- 
stantial vote, and collectively the business 
subjects outstripped all others.” 


Among other interesting developments was 
this: “Besides showing a preference for 
mathematics, the high school students in Dr. 
Cox’s inquiry showed also a fondness for two 
subjects not in the course of that particular 
school—electricity as applied to radio, and 
commercial studies.” 


The survey made by Dr. Cox had for its 
object the compilation of subjects for im- 
proving the school, from the viewpoint of the 
student body. One of the questions asked 
was which of the subjects was best liked. 
Mathematics came out first. Cooking (this 
was a girls’ school) and English came next. 


Astronomy, Greek, German and nursing 
received not a single favorable vote, although 
a scattering few indicated they might give 
each of these subjects consideration as third 
choice. 


The least liked subject was Latin. Mathe- 
matics, curiously enough, got a big vote in 
the least liked column. Apparently every 
student who didn’t adore Mathematics just 
loathed it. There was no middle ground. The 
voting on the best liked and least liked sub- 
jects was in detail as follows: 


Least 
LIKED 


Lixep Best or 


SusByect Seconp Best 


Art 

Chemistry : 
Commercial Geography 
Cooking 

English 

French 

Gymnasium 

History 

Industrial art 

Latin 

Manual training 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Sewing 

Science 

Spanish 

Mechanical drawi: 

Not answered 


One question inquired about pupil and 
teacher relationship. Evidently the students 
in this school thought this implied an adverse 
criticism of their teachers, and they rallied 
loyally to their defense. “The teachers are 
all right,” and “Our teachers are splendid,” 
were frequent replies. But these were some- 
times qualified, showing that perfection had 
not yet been attained. 

What subject do you like best? 


Editorial Brevities 


OR many of our readers, no doubt, the 

thing of greatest interest this month is 
the report of the Annual O. G. A. Contest 
on the following pages. And a wonderful 
contest it was this year—the biggest yet on 
record, and of unusually fine quality. Many 
Superior Merit Certificates were issued to 
writers who applied for them at the time 
they sent in their contest copy, and a great 
many of the writers who won individual 
Honorable Mention in the Contest could 
qualify for the Red Seal Superior Merit 
Certificate if they tried for it. Why not 
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make the effort—you who receive Contest 
honors? 

A circular telling about the Superior Merit 
Certificates will be mailed to anyone asking 


for it. 
ews 


PEAKING of contests reminds us that it 

is coming time for applications for entry 
in the National Shorthand Reporters’ Speed 
Contest—the BIG speed event of the year 
for shorthand writers—which will take place 
this year at Omaha in August. Mr. Edward 
I. Berry is at the head of the Speed Com- 
mittee and will give you details if you will 
write him in care of the Court House at 
Camden, New Jersey. No changes in the 
rules have been reported to us. 


ows 


E are asked to request all Gregg 

writers in Mexico City to communicate 
with Sr. Anaya. A Gregg Writers’ Club is 
being formed in that city and all of our 
writers there are urged to join. Monthly 
meetings will be held in the Y. M. C, A. 
building. The invitation comes to us from 
the Y. M. C. A. Gregg School, through 
Sr. G. Winzer, of Beick, Félix y Cia. 


ow 


AVE you sent us your request for a 

copy of the index to this volume of the 
Gregg Writer and American Shorthand 
Teacher? These are being issued in separate 
pamphlets this year, and will be mailed only 
to those who ask for them. No extra charge 
is made for this service. 
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White House Staff 


Romance 


HE Coolidge administration broke into 

print in a romantic role when Mr. Erwin 
Geisser, the President’s stenographer, and 
Miss Doris Salter, a clerk in the Executive 
Office, were married in Washington on March 
12. Mr. Geisser, it will be remembered, 
has been occupying the responsible post of 
Presidential stenographer since President 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


Erwin Geisser, President Coolidge's 
stenographer, and his bride, Doris Salter, 
one of the White House clerks. 


Coolidge’s first inauguration in the little Ver- 
mont farmhouse after the death of President 
Harding. Miss Salter claims as her home 
Auburn, New York, but has been occupied 
in Washington since the beginning of the 
Coolidge administration as one of the White 
House force handling the correspondence of 
the President. It was, therefore, in the White 
House that the romance blossomed between 
these two presidential assistants, culminating 
in their marriage at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington. 

The Gregg Writer extends its heartiest con- 
gratulations to the bride and groom! 
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Roses--A Bread and Butter Crop 


From a National Geographic News Bulletin 
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Competent Typist Contest Closing! 


OU have just one month more to go, and because you want to beat 
MY sou past record, because you want your school to beat the record 

that it made last year, and because you want to get one of the 
coveted prizes and the honor and glory that goes with it, “step on the gas” 
and raid the typewriter keys as fast as you can. We don’t care how many 
speed records you break—only we are expecting you to break them! 
Everybody ready now—go! 


Final papers must be in by June 30. 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


The Story of the O.G. A. Contest 


RAVO! The O. G. A. Contest went 
JB ove the top with more than eleven 

thousand contestants competing — four 
thousand more than participated in any previ- 
ous contest! So once again we exclaim 
“Bravo!” 

When the 20th of March found us snowed 
under a pile of contest papers numbering 
more than three thousand, our hopes soared 
only as high as seven or eight thousand by 
April first. However, contrary to the cus- 
tom of previous years, ten thousand contest 
papers were in by the thirty-first of March, 
and over a thousand more came in the next 
day. 

Of course, our joy was boundless, and like 
a child with a new toy, we could not wait 
until we had pulled the packages apart to 
see what they contained. Each one seemed 
to reveal something better. The comments 
to be heard among the committee were, 
“Much better fluency in the writing this year,” 
“Just look at this club,” “Pretty notes, good 
forms, and easy get-away.” Naturally, it 
pleased us to find so many teachers not only 
advocating fluency in all of the writing, but 
actually getting it! Congratulations! At the 
present pace of development in shorthand 
style, the time will not be far away when 
“blobs” and “thick lines” will be put on the 
shelf to be forgotten. 


Enthusiasm! We know Greggites are en- 
thusiastic and enthusiasm has always run very 
high in the O. G. A. Contest particularly, but 
never at such a height as it did this year. 
The letters that we received from teachers, 
from students, from stenographers, from 
writers taking shorthand merely as a hobby, 
were bubbling over with enthusiasm. Some 
threatened us, some teased us, some coaxed 
us, but all were in good spirit, and so only 
added zest to the work. Night-letters, tele- 
grams, special deliveries, and even candy (the 
men don’t eat candy!) poured in during the 
last days along with the huge packages of 
contest papers. 

The job of examining the eleven thousand 
shorthand specimens that swept down upon 
us was not a small nor an easy one. How- 
ever, the codperation that teachers gave the 
Examining Committee by sending statements, 
remittances, etc., along with the contest papers 
made it possible to handle the papers much 
more expeditiously than before. 

To our delight many new schools entered— 
“Just to show that we are good sportsmen, 
and have been rushing madly to get caught 
up, we are joining the great march of the 
O. G. A. contestants for the first time this 
year,” as Miss Ramona Wright, teacher in the 
Lapeer High School, Lapeer, Michigan, a 
newcomer in the contests, put it. 


The Winners 
Group I 


F course, you are eager to know about 
the prize winners, and how they did it. 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, whose excellent teaching 
is well known to most of us, carried off the 
first-prize school banner in Group I with a 
fine club of nineteen specimens, twelve of 


which qualified for Honorable Mention. The 
club submitted by Mrs. Peterson this year 
reveals hard work and enthusiasm on the 
part of both teacher and students. The notes 
not only have the good forms that character- 
ize all of the clubs we receive from Mrs. 
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Peterson, but they have fluent, strong lines 
as well, and it is this combination that en- 
abled the school to carry off the first-prize 
banner. 

Mrs. Peterson writes: “I just want you 
to know that we have worked. The words 
‘fluency and form’ are to be given at least 
one week’s rest, for they have been worn to 
shreds. And yet how very short of perfec- 
tion are the results of our efforts!” 

The second-prize banner in Group I was 
triumphantly borne off by St. Francis Com- 
mercial School of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sister Wilberta has been training prize-win- 
ners for several years, and so we were not 
surprised to see her carry off a banner this 
year. She submitted thirty specimens, seven- 
teen of which qualified for Honorable Men- 
tion. A fine showing! 

Third prize in Group I was won by Mr. 
Guy G. George, Coeur d’Alene High School, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. He submitted a fine 
club of seventeen papers, nine of which won 
Honorable Mention. It is interesting that two 
of the teachers in this group of prize-winners 
won prizes in the Teachers’ Blackboard Con- 
test this year—Mrs. Peterson and Mr. 
George. It goes to show that the teacher’s 
ability to do the thing he is trying to teach 
his students to do is an important element. 
This has always been our contention. 


Group II 


The first-prize banner in Group II was 
won by a newcomer, Mr. George E. Pople, 
Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Pople submitted thirty-eight 
papers, and twenty-five out of the group won 
Honorable Mention—or approximately 65%. 


Individual Contest Winners 


Mr. Pople also has the honor of training 
one of the individual prize-winners—Mr. Al- 
bert Biggs, winner of third place. Mr. Pople, 
who, himself, has a beautiful style, certainly 
knows how to train his students. Incidentally, 
his club was one of the most artistic, in the 
way of arrangement, that we received. Ap- 
propriate pen and ink sketches added to the 
attractiveness of the shorthand copy. 

Close upon the heels of Mr. Pople in the 
running for one of the prizes was Miss Ana 
Maria O'Neill, of Central High School, San- 
turce, Porto Rico. She lost first place by 
the small margin of 5%, but captured the 
second prize. She submitted thirty-five speci- 
mens, twenty-one of which qualify for Honor- 
able Mention. 

That isn’t all we have to say about Miss 
O'Neill. She has the distinction of training 
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Second-Prize Specimen 
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Ana Rosa 


aw 4, 


Varas 
San Juan, P. R. 


Central High School 
Seanturce, P.R. 


‘Teacher: 





Miss O'Neill 





the first and second individual prize-winners 
this year—something that is quite unusual 
After many hours’ work on the individual 
specimens, scoring the specimens outline by 
outline, the committee found that the speci- 
men written by Juan Garcia was winner of 
the first place, and the specimen written by 
Miss Ana Rosa Varas, the winner of the 
second. We should like to comment more 
particularly on these specimens, but lack of 
space this month will not allow it. 

The third-prize school banner in Group II 
went to Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, [Illinois Soth Miss Rutheda 
Hunt and Miss Nellie C. Collins, the teach- 
ers, are well known to many of our readers 
for they seem to have a special knack of 
carrying off prizes. They submitted a good 
club of forty-eight papers, this year, twenty 
one of which won Honorable Mention. 


Group III 


There were twenty-six clubs submitted in 
Group III, and most of the names will be 
found in the Honorable Mention list, as all 
of the large clubs represented exceptionally 
fine work. First-prize banner in this division 
was carried off once more by the Detroit 
Commercial College. Miss Lola Maclean, the 
teacher, submitted sixty-two specimens, forty 
six of which were rated as Honorable Men 
tion. Miss Maclean has the habit of sub 
mitting fine clubs notable particularly for 
their fluency, but this year we received from 
her the best club she has ever submitted 
To the fine fluency of form always character- 
istic of her students’ work, she has succeeded 
this year in adding perfection of outline that 
makes the work of her club a joy to behold 

We wish that all of you could see the ex- 
cellent group of 162 papers that was received 
from Lowell High School, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts! All of the specimens in this large 
club easily merited O. G. A. Certificates, and 
eighty-one of them won Honorable Mention! 
That is a remarkable achievement, and one 
that ought to make both Mr. Orton Beach 
and Miss Ida Samuels, the teachers, very 
proud. We expected to see Mr. Beach and 
Miss Samuels carry off one of the banners, 
but we didn’t know they were going to do it 
so triumphantly! The club represents good 
work, and lots of it! 

Another prize goes out of the States. This 
time the third-prize banner in Group III goes 
to Bangkok, Siam, to our well-known friend, 
Brother Rogatien. Brother Rogatien sub- 
mitted a fine, large club—seventy-four speci- 
mens—thirty of which won Honorable Men- 
tion. And the quality of the work gave him 
third place. 
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There is much to be said about all of the 
clubs that we received, but because we must 
confine our remarks to—I have forgotten 
how many pages—the Honorable Mention list 
will have to tell the story for the present. 
But we must make mention of one other 
very interesting club that was received from 
the Powell School of Business, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The papers from this school 
came in in two clubs, one from each teacher, 
and each group had such artistic cover de- 
signs that we are reproducing them among 
those on page 505. Mrs. Margaret Webb 
and Miss Lydia A. Green, are to be found in 
the Gold Seal Honorable Mention list, and 
we congratulate both them and the classes on 
the good work represented in their clubs. 

Even while we were writing this, a box of 
trailing arbutus came to our desk from Mrs. 
Elisabeth Timberlake and her students in 
Marquette High School, Marquette, Michi- 
gan, with the note: 

“The pupils were so pleased with the 
O. G. A. Certificates that we are sending 
you a small box of our favorite flower as a 
mark of appreciation for your arduous work 
in their behalf. When they reach you they 
will no doubt be withered, but I am sure 
that the perfume of gratitude will still cling 
round them.” 

This little “breath of spring” is indeed 
welcome and for a moment carried us away 
from the noisy, raucous clamor of the seeth- 
ing, roaring city to the sweet-perfumed coun- 
trysides of beautiful Michigan, which we 
have seen and admired on many occasions. 


May flowers on the city street— 

Why, ‘tis as though the young-eyed spring 
Herself had come—an artless thing, 

A country lass, demure and neat,— 

To smile upon us wondering 


Honorable Mention Awards 


You will find a great many of our old 


friends in line—many of whom have climbed 
from the Red Seal class of last year to the 
Gold Seal class of this year, and you will 
see many new names as well. In all there 
were 152 Honorable Mention Diplomas 
awarded to schools. There were 831 indi- 
vidual Honorable Mentions awarded, but lack 
of space prevents oir publishing the list in 
this issue. 

An unusually large number of entries were 
received this year from outside the States— 
113 specimens, the count shows. Among the 
countries represented were Canada, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, England, Ireland, Scotland, Japan, 
Italy, Siam, Straits Settlements, Peru, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, Barbadoes, and New 
Zealand. A very interesting letter accom- 
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panied the Honorable Mention specimen writ- 
ten by Miss Au Lye Choon, who is stenogra- 
pher to the Treasurer and Financial Adviser 
of Singapore, Straits Settlements, British 
Malaysia. In the annual examinations held 
there at the beginning of 1924, and again in 


Third-Prize Specimen 


Individual Contest 











Submitted by Albert Biggs, Heald’s Business 
College, San Jose, California 


1925, she carried off first-prize honors for 
taking and transcribing shorthand at the rate 
of one hundred words a minute. 


Our Thanks to You! 


N conclusion, I want to say a word of 

appreciation to each one of you who took 
part in the Credential activities this year to 
thank you for the splendid codperation you 
have given the Department, for your interest, 
and for the spirit, enthusiasm, and patience 
that you have at all times shown, which made 
this tremendous undertaking a real pleasure 
and joy. Next year we may and probably 
will excel in numbers the record of this year, 
but I doubt if we can display any better 
spirit. In the meantime let’s enjoy a happy, 
well-deserved vacation! Congratulations upon 
the fine work you are doing! 
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1925 
Annual O.G. A. Contest Awards 


Individual Contest 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 


Juan Garcia, Central High School, Santurce, Porto Rico 
Ana Rosa Varas, Central High School, Santurce, Porto Rico 
Albert Biggs, Heald's Business College 


San Jose, California 


School Contest 


Class I—Clubs of 10 to 30 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: 


Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Guy G. George, Coeur d'Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Class I1—Clubs of 31 to 60 


First Prize: George E 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: Rutheda A 


Class Ill 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize 


Orton E. Beach and Ida L 


Ana Maria O'Neill, Central High School, Santurce, 
Hunt and Nellie C. Collins, Evanston Township High School 


Brother Rogatien, Assumption 


Pople, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, California 


Porto Rico 


Evanston, Illinois 


Clubs of 61 and over 

Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 
Samuels, Lowell High School 
College, Bangkok, 


Massachusett 


Lowell 
Siam 


Gold Seal Honorable Mention Clubs 


Flora Bagley, Petaluma High School, Petaluma, 
California 

Mrs. Emma M. Taylor, 
Sausalito, California 

Pearl V. Turner, Colorado Springs 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Josephine E. Cribbins, Ansonia High School, An- 
sonia, Connecticut 

Laura J. Kunz, McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Mary Muirhead, Mid-Pacific High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Alpha Myers, High School, Bloomington, Illinois 

Elizabeth A. Voss, Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois 

Daisy M. Bell, J. 
Cicero, Illinois 

Alta J. Day and Mrs. R. E. Hawkins, Harrisburg 
Township High School, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Myrtle Rose, Savanna Township High School, Sa 
vanna, Illinois 

Rachael M. Roberts, High School, Keokuk, Iowa 
Miss L. Jordan, Miss J. Gilchrist and Jean Lyons, 
The De Bear Schools, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland 

Melba E. Ramsdell, Thormton Academy, Saco, Maine 

Blanche Bernardin, Lawrence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 

Sister St. Jean du Cenacle, St. Louis du Cenacle, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Sister M. Edmond, St. Jean-Baptiste School, Lynn, 
Massachusetts 

Mildred Dunn, 
Massachusetts 

Sara Cavanagh and H. B. Munford, Bay Path In- 
stitute, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Ramona Wright, Lapeer High 
Michigan 

F. J. Lueben, 
Minnesota 

Marie Mahaffy and Gertrude A. Ebel, South St. 
Paul High School, South St. Paul, Minnesota 

L. A. Fawks and Mrs. Capitola Green, Central 
Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 

Benedictine Sisters, Immaculate Conception 
School, Brookfield, Missouri 


Tamalpais High School, 


High School, 


Sterling Morton High School, 


Rockland High School, Rockland, 


School, Lapeer, 


Luverne High School, Luverne, 


High 


Sister Mary Consolata, St. Mary's of Mount Com 
mercial School, Helena, Montana 

J. H. Hale, Kearney State Teachers College, Kear 
ney, Nebraska 

Mrs. Grace E. Richardson, 
Deming, New Mexico 

Helen Mageough, Albany High School, Albany, New 
York 

Corinne R. Cochran 

New York, New York 

Mrs. Williaa M Brownfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cora Ullom, Galion High School, 

W. Rude, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Edith Anderson, High School, The Dalles 

F. N. Haroun, E. M. Gardner, Mrs. W. H 
and Imogene Warren, High School of 
merce, Portland, Oregon 

Elizabeth M Hogg, Salem 
Oregon 

Lydia A. Green and Margaret Webb, Powell Schoo! 
of Business, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

M. Esther Curley, Sharon High School, 
Pennsylvania 

H. C. Frey, Steelton High School, Steelton, Penr 
sylvania 

Mrs. Leona F. Mumma, Thompson School of Busi 
ness, York, Pennsylvania 

Virginia Childress, Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Mrs. Ida G. Payzant, Everett High School, Everett, 
Washington 

A. M. Esser, East Side High School, Madison, Wis 
consin 

Sister M. Genesia, St 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe 
Wisconsin 

Mabel A. Anderson, Prairie du Chien High School, 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 

D. Bergsland, Sun Prairie 
Prairie, Wisconsin 

Ferne Shaw, East Troy High School, Troy Center, 
Wisconsin 


Deming High School, 
Katharine Gibbs School 
School 


Spenceriar 


Galion, Ohio 
Mechanica! 


Oregor 
Wade 


Com 


High School, Salem, 


Sharon, 


Lawrence's School, Mil 


High School, Monroe, 


High School, Sun 
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Red Seal Honorable Mention Clubs 


Miss L. F. Rivers, Fullerton Union High School, 
Fullerton, California 

Margaret E. Wieben, Grossmont Union High School, 
Grossmont, California 

Gertrude Buchanan, Mertie Davis, Gladys Waddell 
and Jessie Wyant, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, California 

Mary E. Harrison, Commercial Experts’ Training 
Institute, Los Angeles, California 

Gertrude S. Huber, Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Sister M. Assisium, Mount St. 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

H. C. Flegg and Alfred Hodgkins, Scott Collegiate 
Institute, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Helen L. Nelson, Barnes Commercial School, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

Josephine Crawley, Margaret Glover and Ruth C. 
Goodwin, New Britain High School, New Britain, 
Connecticut 


Vincent, Halifax, 


Anne B. Wright, Beacom Business College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
Mary Clary, Washington Business School, Wash- 


ington, District of Columbia 

Grace E. Eaton, Washington Business High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 

Edna Campbell, Duval High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Thelma N. Lewis, Link’s Business College, Boise, 
Idaho 

Jessie F. Connell, Idaho Technical Institute, Poca- 
tello, Idaho 

Ellen Reierson, High School, Pocatello, Idaho 

L. E. Laidlaw, High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Mrs. Lottie V. Shurson, Batavia High School, 
Batavia, Illinois 

Sister M. Clemens, St. Philomena School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Lillian B. Sweet, Geneva Community High School, 
Geneva, Illinois 

Hannah Martin, High School, Huntley, [linois 

Charlotte Trout, Naperville High School, Naper- 
ville, Illinois 

Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph School, Peru, Illinois 

Leila Laurence, Arsenal Technical School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Perle Marie Parvis, Mishawaka High School, Mi- 
shawaka, Indiana 

Sister Mary Paula, St. John’s Commercial School, 
Burlington, Iowa 

Susie Petersen, Estherville High School, 
ville, Iowa 

J. E. Boyd, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Angie L. Pulsifer, 
Auburn, Maine 

Mrs. Maurice Varney, Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine 

Edith W. Smith, South Portland High School, 
South Portland, Maine 

Ruth Condon, Charlestown High School, 
town, Massachusetts 

Cora E. Holland, Hazel Caldwell, Irma Kidd, Inez 
Slater, Vie Ufford, High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Clara K. Schaible, Eleanor Skimin and Mary R. 
Snell, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

L. Eva Hooper, Ishpeming High School, Ishpem- 
ing, Michigan 

Elizabeth R. Timberlake, Marquette, Michigan 

Catherine M. Riggs, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Edith L. Killam, Washington Junior High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Oretta E. Steenerson, Moorhead High School, Moor- 
head, Minnesota 

Sister M. Jane, St. Benedict College and Academy, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota 


Esther- 


Edward Little High School, 


Charles 


Sister M. Lucinda, St. Bernard’s Business School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Amy Barrett, Higginsville 
ville, Missouri 

Ina C. Wachtel, Savannah High School, Savannah, 
Missouri 

Elizabeth M. Dickey, Butte Business College, Butte, 
Montana 

Mrs. Anne Thurneau, Teton County 
Chateau, Mont. 

Eleanor R. Byrnes, Great Falls High School, Great 
Falls, Montana 


High School, Higgins- 


High School, 


Alice G. Harvey, South High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Bertha Detwiler, Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Emma B. Isett, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 


Mother M. Thecla, Blessed Sacrament School, New 
ark, New Jersey 

Myrtle Hensor, High School, Princeton, New Jersey 

Lillian M. Kieke, Albuquerque High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 

Lucy Townley, High School, Ithaca, New York 

Lillian Badesch, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, New York 

Ulysses Lawrence, New Philadelphia High School, 
New Philadelphia, New York 

Maude Smith, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Essa V. Willison, Bowling 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

P. A. Cooley, Cleveland Heights High School, Cleve 
land Heights, Ohio 

Ida L. Portner, High School, Lancaster, Ohio 

Mabel Arthur and Miss B. DeGood, Salem High 
School, Salem, Oregon 

Mabel E, Belcher, Aspinwall 
wall, Pennsylvania 

Nettie Everett, Bertha N. Kaler and Maud Tins- 
man, Churchman Business College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Elizabeth M. Dowhouer, 
burg, Pennsylvania 

S. Carroll Miller, Central High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Sara E. Seal, Dunbar 
Leisenring, Pennsylvania 


Green 


High School, 


High School, Aspin 


Beckley College, Harris 


Township High School, 


S. H. Hays, Lewistown High School, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. D. M. Jordan, Morton School, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


J. P. Griest, York High School, York, Pennsylvania 

Nina E, Nation, Lead High School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Lillie Cohmert, Main Avenue Senior High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 

Mrs. Ernest S. Harnden, Baldwin's Business Col- 
lege, Yoakum, Texas 


Ruth Henderson, Burlington High School, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 
Williette R. Myers, Agricultural High School, 
Manassas, Virginia 
Evelyn Truedson, Roosevelt High School, Port 


Angeles, Washington 

Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin 

Alida A. Butterbrodt, Mayville High School, May- 
ville, Wisconsin 

Lydia B. Fidler, Sheboygan Business College, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Myra Fielding, South Milwaukee Public 
Schools, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ethel R. Evans, High School, Spring Green, Wis- 
consin 

Mrs. Dena R. Krueger, Tomah High School, Tomah, 
Wisconsin 
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Artistic Test Specimens 










































































N addition to the covers on the O. G. A. 

contest papers from Powell School, and 
the ribbon tying Miss Green’s bundle, on 
which she wrote her own version of the test, 
we are reproducing some specimens from Mr. 
Pople’s club and some very attractive type- 
writing work that came all the way from 
Hankow, China, just because we want you 
to see what the young Chinese students are 
doing in the way of attractively arranging 
their copies of O. A. T. tests. We con- 
gratulate these students— Miss Josephine 
Wong, Miss Germaine Aube, and Miss Nesta 
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Owen—also their teacher, Sr. Ursula Con- 
cecao. The girls have been studying for only 
eight months from the Rational Typewriting 
text. We are giving them Honorable Men- 
tion for this work. Don’t you think they 
deserve it? 

Now, see if you can win Honorable Men- 
tion and the gold pin on your O. A. T. test 
this month. You have a long time to work on 
this test, if you wish to take advantage of it, 
before making your final copy—for the tests 
in our June issue are good until September 
25. Jt will be easy if you try! 
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June Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good until September 25, 1925.) 


basis of the content of the speech. A poverty of language is at once the 

most impeding and embarrassing weakness the speaker can manifest. Poor 
voice, faulty logic, unbecoming delivery—in fact, almost any other negative 
quality’ or factor of speech-making may be offset or overcome; but the language 
of the speech, forming as it does the source of the speaker’s impressions as well 
as his expressions, is his most indispensable asset. An adequate, ready flow of 
words is the irreducible minimum of speech-making equipment. 


A S language is a most vital factor in revealing personality, it forms the very 


We are’ a nation of poor speakers because we are a nation of language paupers. 
The most severe criticism that may be made upon American education, both 
public and private, is that year after year the schools send into the social and 
business. world, great armies of language-impoverished young people. This* verbal 
poverty is tragic, because a man’s language is a more vital part of his personality 
than his eyes or his hair; his language is certainly the prime personality requisite 
of whoever would address the public formally. The public speaker, as has been 
pointed out, is not only dependent upon words‘ as his only means of expression, 
but he must know that words are the forces of impression. Intelligent, forceful 
thinking can only be done and communicated in words; hence, your mental wealth 
is in exact ratio to your word wealth. “We cannot,” says Professor Max Mueller, 
“think without words.’ As soon as we can tell what we are thinking about, the 
forgotten and muffled words are there at once; and thought, as soon as it becomes 
conscious, becomes worded. Thinking is nothing but speaking minus words.” 


Therefore, fluency of language is not only a vital element of speech content, 
but the very® bedrock of its foundation. The speaker’s very first quest must in 
consequence be a quest of words. Words give form to the speaker’s mental photo- 
graph, definition to the negative, clearness to his thought, and form the foundation 
for the positive print which is the word representative of that thought.’ 


Harold Ford confirms our viewpoint by saying, “The faculty of expression 
must be cultivated side by side with the faculty of thought. There is needed then 
a facile and fluent expression—a ready® and swift response of the tongue to every 
thought and emotion of the mind. The thought must be no sooner received or 
the emotion felt than its precise verbal equivalent must be instantly on the tongue 


ready for utterance.” 


As a meter of the speech is inseparable from the very language which consti- 
tutes® its flow, all persons ambitious to speak in public would do well to ask the 
questions, “What of my verbal skill?” 


Unfortunately, our real working vocabulary does not consist of the words we 
recognize in reading and in conversation, but only of those we actually command. 
Most of us would have sufficient?” word power if we could only cross over from 
knowledge into habit with the words that we are able to translate in their original 
verbal settings.(3145 strokes )—From “Making the Business Speech Effective.” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.| 
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Material for June Tests 


(Good until September 25, 1925) 


G. a. 


Competent Typist Certificate: 
This certificate is issued to candidates 
able to qualify at fifty words or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Tests 
with no more than five errors. No 
papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute or containing more than 
fiwe errors are to be submitted. 

Tests: The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and ac- 
companied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. 

Fees: No fee is charged for speed 
tests. A beautiful Certifcate is issued 
to all those who pass the test 


O. G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work, Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


HILE you are on your vacation and 
away from the worry and care of your 
desk is just the time to get in some good 
hard practice on your shorthand! See how 


well you can write the following test the first 
time. Then practice it as often as you can 
before the time comes to send it in, and note 
the improvement you have made. 


By practice in extemporary speaking Lincoln 
learned to do a most difficult thing—namely, to pro- 
duce literature on his legs. It is difficult thus to 
produce literature, because the words must flow 
with immediate precision. It is unusual for a 
politician to go through life always addressing audi 
ences, and yet always avoiding the orator’s temp- 
tation to please and captivate by extravagant and 
false sentiment and statement. The writer, and 
particularly the political writer, is tempted to this 
sort of immorality, but still more the speaker, for 
with the latter the reward of applause is prompt 
and seductive. It is amazing to look over Lincoln's 
record and find how seldom he went beyond bounds, 
how fair and just he was, how responsible and 
conscientious his utterances long before these utter 
ances became of national importance Yet it was 
largely because of this quality that they assumed 
national importance And then both his imagina 
tion and his sympathy helped him here, for while 
he saw and keenly felt his own side of the argu 
ment, he could see as clearly, and he could sympa 
thetically understand, the side of his opponent.— 
From “Lincoln as a Writer,” by Richard Watson 
Gilder. 


CO 4.72. 

The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen, 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able tg 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


June is the month of weddings, and as we 
see the wedding processions and read about 
them, let us compare them with this rustic 
wedding in Longfellow’s day. Arrange the 
copy on one sheet of paper, single spaced, 
with double space between paragraphs. Put 
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a nice border all around the copy. See how 
well your copy compares with the copies re- 
produced here, arranged by the young Chi- 
nese students. 


A RUSTIC WEDDING. I was one morning 
called to my window by the sound of rustic music. 
I looked out and beheld a procession of villagers 
advancing along the road, attired in gay dresses, 
and marching merrily on in the direction of the 
church. I soon perceived that it was a marriage 
festival. 

The procession was led by a long orang-utan of a 
man, in a straw hat and white dimity bob coat, 
playing om an asthmatic clarionet from which he 
contrived to blow unearthly sounds, ever and anon 
squeaking off at right angles from his tune, and 
winding up with a grand flourish on the guttural 
notes. Behind him, led by his little boy, came a 
blind fiddler, his honest features glowing with all 
the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, as he stumbled 
along, sawing upon his fiddle till he made all crack 
again. Then came the happy bridegroom, dressed 
in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large nosegay in 
his buttonhole and close beside him his blushing 
bride with downcast eyes, clad in a white robe and 
slippers, and wearing a wreath of white roses in 
her hair. 

The friends and relatives brought up the pro- 
cession; and a troop of village urchins came shout- 
ing along in the rear, scrambling among themselves 
for the largess of sous and sugar plums that now 
and then issued in large handfuls from the pockets 
of a lean man in black, who seemed to officiate as 
master of ceremonies of the occasion. 

I gazed on the procession till it was out of sight; 
and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died upon 
my ear, I could not help thinking how happy were 
they who were thus to dwell together in the peace- 
ful bosom of their native village, far from the 
gilded misery and the pestilential vices of the town. 
—LONGFELLOW: Outre-Mer. 


Senior Test 


Copy Part I as attractively as you can— 
single space—inserting the proper capitaliza- 
tion, .punctuation, and paragraphing. Then 
tabulate the second part, rearranging the fig- 
ures to show all the states in order by the 
number of routes each operates and the mile- 
age covered. You might arrange the whole 
in the form of a booklet and type a cover for 
it. Do not let any typographical errors creep 
in, and do not erase on the copy that you plan 
to submit for the senior certificate. 


Rural mail service. Few institutions in the his- 
tory of American progress can be credited with a 
more salutary effect upon the march of that prog- 
gress than the rural mail service of the post office 
department. No other single instrumentality has 
done more than the rural mail service toward 
“bringing the city to the country,” and relieving 
the prosaic existence of farm life or has been as 
effective in establishing closer contact between the 
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farmer and his markets it has been the most im- 
portant factor in making agriculture an exacting 
business instead of its one-time precarious classifica- 
tion which conveyed no broader meaning than “till- 
ing the soil.” Twenty-nine years ago the farmer and 
his wife and children led an existence of almost 
complete isolation living upon widely scattered 
farms some of them miles apart They had com- 
paratively little communication with their neighbors 
or the outside world except that derived from 
weekly trips to the adjacent village more often 
than not the farmer lost a full days work and his 
crops were neglected in order to obtain expected 
mail at the village post office in those days the 
farmers mail consisted largely of communications 
from relatives and friends today the daily mail 
includes usually on the very date of publication 
the metropolitan newspaper containing market re- 
ports and agricultural news the weekly and monthly 
farm journals and magazines and business letters 
from the village merchant and the more pretentious 
establishment in the distant city all of these are 
now brought to his door or to the box a few yards 
away the rural carrier is the farmers post office 
and his agent through him he conducts transac- 
tions for the sale of his live stock grain and other 
farm produce from him he buys stamps and pays 
his bills by postal money order in short the letter 
carrier is the medium that has transformed the 
once secluded habitant of the rural district into a 
cosmopolitan citizen conversant with current affairs 
and occupying a larger place in the destinies of a 
great nation. 


2. Tabulation : 


Illinois leads the nation both in the number of 
rural routes and in mileage, there being 2,637 
routes covering a distance of 70,677 miles in that 
state. Ohio is second with 2,542 routes and a mile 
age of 63,820; Missouri third with 2,252 routes 
covering 56,074 miles; Iowa fourth with 2,229 
routes covering 60,734 miles; Texas fifth with 2,193 
routes covering 59,998 miles; Pennsylvania sixth 
with 2,036 and 53,385 respectively, Kansas seventh 
with 1,902 and 55,464 respectively; and New York 
eighth with 1,863 and 47,130, respectively. Figures 
for other states are: Alabama, 1,165 and 30,943; 
Arizona, 35 and 1,031; Arkansas, 746 and 18,962; 
California, 490 and 16,228; Colorado, 353 and 
13,478; Connecticut, 268 and 6,393; District of 
Columbia, 4 and 115; Delaware, 103 and 2,758; 
Florida, 292 and 10,052; Georgia, 1635 and 47,008; 
Hawaii, 1 and 17; Idaho, 222 and 6,030; Indiana, 
1,845 and 54,795; Kentucky, 915 and 22,497; Louisi- 
ana, 337 and 8,892; Maine, 484 and 11,394; Mary- 
land, 429 and 10,542; Massachusetts, 285 and 7,344; 
Michigan, 1830 and 50,703; Minnesota, 1,720 and 
49,162; Mississippi, 1,006 and 26,884; Montana, 204 
and 5,920; Nebraska, 1,173 and 33,590; Nevada, 
4 and 125; New Hampshire, 248 and 5,840; New 
Jersey, 306 and 7,922; New Mexico, 59 and 2,191; 
North Carolina, 1,402 and 35,499; North Dakota, 
833 and 25,008; Oklahoma, 1,258 and 38,077; 
Oregon, 280 and 7,959; Rhode Island, 45 and 1,080; 
South Carolina, 892 and 22,797; South Dakota, 712 
and 21,602; Tennessee, 1,618 and 40,295; Utah, 
62 and 1,548; Vermont, 341 and 7,916; Virginia, 
1,145 and 26,887; Washington, 415 and 11,554; 
West Virginia, 449 and 10,373; Wisconsin, 1,725 
and 45,540; Wyoming 34 and 1101 
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Club Awards 


O. G. A. 


Gold Ring 


Jennie Smolak, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
we 


Silver Pin 
Horace M. Wood, Benton Township High School, 
Benton, Ill. 
Lucile Neuenschwander, Miami High School, Miami, 


Eileen C. Gannon, St. Mary's Commercial School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Grace Stephan, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, Ill. 

Lena Harden, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 

Mary Elizabeth Gibson, Coldwater High School, 
Coldwater, Mich. 

Katherine Barnes, Fort Collins High School, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Bronze Pin 


Marguerite McCord, Cheyenne High School, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Dorothy Fleishman, St. 
Ill. 

Elvira Johnson, Geneva Commercial High School, 

eva, Ill. 

Harry Rost, Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dean Hughes, Olathe High School, Olathe, Kans 

Virginia Ferguson, Great Falls High School, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Marjorie Andrey, Kansas City Kansas High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Lillian K. Harding, 
Chicago, III. 

Minnie Menkneld, Grand Rapids Christian 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Anna Olsen, Abraham Lincoln High School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

Margaret Jensen, Central High School, Austin, Minn. 

— Morris, Wicomico High School, Salisbury, 

Agnes Roland, Jefferson High School, Jefferson, Wis. 

Clara B. Weber, Beacom Business College, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Annie Tedeski, High School, New Brighton, Pa. 

—— Hartmann, Technical High School, Omaha, 

ebr. 

Gladys Bugg, Wilcox 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Evelyn Berg, Hempstead High School, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Annabelle Davis, Gregg College, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Harry Gittlen, Union High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Daisy Fitch, Salina High School, Salina, Kans. 


Martin’s School, Chicago, 


Pierson School of Commerce, 


High 


Commercial High School, 


Selma Lackey, Washington Business High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rose Shyken, Abraham Lincoln High School, Coun 
cil Bluffs, Iowa 

Hazel Goon, Watsonville Union High School, Wat- 
sonville, Calif. 

Lois Daugharthy, 
Kans. 

Mabel Smith, Vandalia High School, Vandalia, Ill. 

Evangeline Beougher, Oberlin Business College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Elma Bachman, Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Katharine Truax, Breckenridge High School, Breck 
enridge, Minn. 

Martha Johnson, 
tuck, Conn. 

Lillian Stock, Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Wilma Tomanck, Blessed Sacrament Convent, New 
ark, N. J. 
Lillian Vlazney, Blessed Agnes Commercial School, 
Chicago, Il. 
Irma Zisser, St. 
Til. 

Enez Martinel, 
Mina. 

Mildred Johnson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Charitas Altmann, St. Mary's School, Scranton, Pa 

Selma Herder, Hempstead High School, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Barbara Vestal, Thibodeau 
River, Mass. 

Mildred Stegemann, Milton 
Milton Junction, Wis 


Ottawa High School, Ottawa, 


Naugatuck High School, Nauga 


High School, Bridgeport, 


Augustine High School, Chicago. 


Senior High School, Chisholm, 


Twin City Business University, 


College, Fall 


Business 


Union High School, 


Honorable Mention 


E. Conard, Keating School of Business, 
Wash. 

Mary McIntyre, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

Fred Baker, Eatonville 
Wash. 

Bertha M. Geary, 
Ottawa, Ohio 
Yvonne Grenier, Academy of the 

Baltic, Conn. 

Mildred Becker, West New York High School, 
West New York, N. J. 

Herman Strellner, High School, Vinton, Iowa 

Myrtle Blesener, Northfield High School, Northfield, 
Minn. 


Spokane, 


Western State Normal School, 


High School, Eatonville, 


Sisters of the Precious Blood, 


Holy Family, 


2. as I. 


Gold Ring 


Agnes Schreiber, St. Philomena Sehool, Chicago, Ill. 


Gold Pin 


Carl Clark, Salina High School, Salina, Kans. 
Wesley Storms, Duluth Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Clara Secor, Savanna 
Savanna, Il. 
Marie Lentz, St 
waukee, Wis. 


Township High School, 


Francis Commercial School, Mil- 


Silver Pin 


William F. Hardman, Frankfort 
Frankfort, Kans. 

Emma Olene, Albany High School, Albany, Oregon 

Bernard Keener, St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, 
Gardenville, Md. 

Clara McLeod, Tomah High School, Toma, Wis. 

Lloyd Johnson, New Richmond High School, New 
Richmond, Wis. 

Ova Etchison, Savanna High School, Savanna, Mo 

Elizabeth Lefeld, St. Mary's High School, Dayton, 
Ohio (Continued on page 512) 


High School, 
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a nice border all around the copy. See how 
well your copy compares with the copies re- 
produced here, arranged by the young Chi- 
nese students. 


A RUSTIC WEDDING. I was one morning 
called to my window by the sound of rustic music. 
I looked out and beheld a procession of villagers 
advancing along the road, attired in gay dresses, 
and marching merrily on in the direction of the 
church. I soon perceived that it was a marriage 
festival. 

The procession was led by a long orang-utan of a 
man, in a straw hat and white dimity bob coat, 
playing on an asthmatic clarionet from which he 
contrived to blow unearthly sounds, ever and anon 
squeaking off at right angles from his tune, and 
winding up with a grand flourish on the guttural 
notes. Behind him, led by his little boy, came a 
blind fiddler, his honest features glowing with all 
the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, as he stumbled 
along, sawing upon his fiddle till he made all crack 
again. Then came the happy bridegroom, dressed 
in his Sunday suit of blue, with a large nosegay in 
his buttonhole and close beside him his blushing 
bride with downcast eyes, clad in a white robe and 
slippers, and wearing a wreath of white roses in 
her hair. 

The friends and relatives brought up the pro- 
cession; and a troop of village urchins came shout- 
ing along in the rear, scrambling among themselves 
for the largess of sous and sugar plums that now 
and then issued in large handfuls from the pockets 
of a lean man in black, who seemed to officiate as 
master of ceremonies of the occasion. 

I gazed on the procession till it was out of sight; 
and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died upon 
my ear, I could not help thinking how happy were 
they who were thus to dwell together in the peace- 
ful bosom of their native village, far from the 
gilded misery and the pestilential vices of the town. 
—LONGFELLOW: Outre-Mer. 


Senior Test 


Copy Part I as attractively as you can— 
single space—inserting the proper capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and paragraphing. Then 
tabulate the second part, rearranging the fig- 
ures to show all the states in order by the 
number of routes each operates and the mile- 
age covered. You might arrange the whole 
in the form of a booklet and type a cover for 
it. Do not let any typographical errors creep 
in, and do not erase on the copy that you plan 
to submit for the senior certificate. 


Rural mail service. Few institutions in the his- 
tory of American progress can be credited with a 
more salutary effect upon the march of that prog- 
gress than the rural mail service of the post office 
department. No other single instrumentality has 
done more than the rural mail service toward 
“bringing the city to the country,” and relieving 
the prosaic existence of farm life or has been as 
effective in establishing closer contact between the 
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farmer and his markets it has been the most im- 
portant factor in making agriculture an exacting 
business instead of its one-time precarious classifica- 
tion which conveyed no broader meaning than “‘till- 
ing the soil.” Twenty-nine years ago the farmer and 
his wife and children led an existence of almost 
complete isolation living upon widely scattered 
farms some of them miles apart They had com- 
paratively little communication with their neighbors 
or the outside world except that derived from 
weekly trips to the adjacent village more often 
than not the farmer lost a full days work and his 
crops were neglected in order to obtain expected 
mail at the village post office in those days the 
farmers mail consisted largely of communications 
from relatives and friends today the daily mail 
includes usually on the very date of publication 
the metropolitan newspaper containing market re- 
ports and agricultural news the weekly and monthly 
farm journals and magazines and business letters 
from the village merchant and the more pretentious 
establishment in the distant city all of these are 
now brought to his door or to the box a few yards 
away the rural carrier is the farmers post office 
and his agent through him he conducts transac- 
tions for the sale of his live stock grain and other 
farm produce from him he buys stamps and pays 
his bills by postal money order in short the letter 
carrier is the medium that has transformed the 
once secluded habitant of the rural district into a 
cosmopolitan citizen conversant with current affairs 
and occupying a larger place in the destinies of a 
great nation. 


2. Tabulation : 


Illinois leads the nation both in the number of 
rural routes and in mileage, there being 2,637 
routes covering a distance of 70,677 miles in that 
state. Ohio is second with 2,542 routes and a mile 
age of 63,820; Missouri third with 2,252 routes 
covering 56,074 miles; Iowa fourth with 2,229 
routes covering 60,734 miles; Texas fifth with 2,193 
routes covering 59,998 miles; Pennsylvania sixth 
with 2,036 and 53,385 respectively, Kansas seventh 
with 1,902 and 55,464 respectively; and New York 
eighth with 1,863 and 47,130, respectively. Figures 
for other states are: Alabama, 1,165 and 30,943; 
Arizona, 35 and 1,031; Arkansas, 746 and 18,962; 
California, 490 and 16,228; Colorado, 353 and 
13,478; Connecticut, 268 and 6,393; District of 
Columbia, 4 and 115; Delaware, 103 and 2,758; 
Florida, 292 and 10,052; Georgia, 1635 and 47,008; 
Hawaii, 1 and 17; Idaho, 222 and 6,030; Indiana, 
1,845 and 54,795; Kentucky, 915 and 22,497; Louisi- 
ana, 337 and 8,892; Maine, 484 and 11,394; Mary- 
land, 429 and 10,542; Massachusetts, 285 and 7,344; 
Michigan, 1830 and 50,703; Minnesota, 1,720 and 
49,162; Mississippi, 1,006 and 26,884; Montana, 204 
and 5,920; Nebraska, 1,173 and 33,590; Nevada, 
4 and 125; New Hampshire, 248 and 5,840; New 
Jersey, 306 and 7,922; New Mexico, 59 and 2,191; 
North Carolina, 1,402 and 35,499; North Dakota, 
833 and 25,008; Oklahoma, 1,258 and 38,077; 
Oregon, 280 and 7,959; Rhode Island, 45 and 1,080; 
South Carolina, 892 and 22,797; South Dakota, 712 
and 21,602; Tenmessee, 1,618 and 40,295; Utah, 
62 and 1,548; Vermont, 341 and 7,916; Virginia, 
1,145 and 26,887; Washington, 415 and 11,554; 
West Virginia, 449 and 10,373; Wisconsin, 1,725 
and 45,540; Wyoming 34 and 1101 
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Club Awards 


O. G. A. 


Gold Ring 


Jennie Smolak, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
_ we 


Silver Pin 
Horace M. Wood, Benton Township High School, 


Benton, Ill. 
Lucile Neuenschwander, Miami High School, Miami, 


Eileen C. Gannon, St. Mary's Commercial School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Grace Stephan, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, Ill. 

Lena Harden, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 

Mary Elizabeth Gibson, Coldwater High School, 
Coldwater, Mich. 

Katherine Barnes, 
Collins, Colo. 


Fort Collins High School, Fort 


Bronze Pin 


Marguerite McCord, Cheyenne High School, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Dorothy Fleishman, Martin's School, Chicago, 
Til. 

Elvira Johnson, Geneva Commercial High School, 
Geneva, Il 

Harry Rost, Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dean Hughes, Olathe High School, Olathe, Kans 

Virginia Ferguson, Great Falls High School, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Marjorie Andrey, Kansas City Kansas High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Lillian K. Harding, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnie Menkneld, Grand Rapids 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Anna Olsen, Abraham Lincoln High School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

Margaret Jensen, Central High School, Austin, Minn. 

~— Morris, Wicomico High School, Salisbury, 

Agnes Roland, Jefferson High School, Jefferson, Wis. 

Clara B. Weber, Beacom Business College, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Annie Tedeski, High School, New Brighton, Pa. 

= Hartmann, Technical High School, Omaha, 

ebr. 

Gladys Bugg, Wilcox Commercial 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Evelyn Berg, Hempstead High School, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Annabelle Davis, Gregg College, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Harry Gittlen, Union High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Daisy Fitch, Salina High School, 


St. 


Pierson School of Commerce, 


Christian High 


Salina, Kans. 


QO. 
Gold Ring 


Agnes Schreiber, St. Philomena Sehool, Chicago, III. 


Gold Pin 


Carl Clark, Salina High School, Salina, Kans. 
Wesley Storms, Duluth Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Clara Secor, Savanna 
Savanna, Ill. 
Marie Lentz, St 
waukee, Wis. 


Township High School, 


Francis Commercial School, Mil- 


A. 


Selma Lackey, Washington Business High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rose Shyken, Abraham Lincoln High School, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa 

Hazel Goon, Watsonville Union High School, Wat- 
sonville, Calif. 

Lois Daugharthy, 
Kans. 

Mabel Smith, Vandalia High School, Vandalia, Ill. 

Evangeline Beougher, Oberlin Business College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Elma Bachman, 
Ohio 

Katharine Truax, Breckenridge High School, Breck 
enridge, Minn. 

Martha Johnson, 
tuck, Conn. 

Lillian Stock, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Wilma Tomanck, Blessed Sacrament Convent, New 
ark, N. J. 
Lillian Vlazney, Blessed Agnes Commercial School, 
Chicago, Il. 
Irma Zisser, St. 
Til. 

Enez Martinel, 
Mina. 

Mildred Johnson, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Charitas Altmann, St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa 

Selma Herder, Hempstead High School, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Barbara Vestal, Thibodeau 
River, Mass. 

Mildred Stegemann, Milton 
Milton Junction, Wis 


Ottawa High School, Ottawa, 


Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, 


Naugatuck High School, Nauga 


Augustine High School, Chicago. 


Senior High School, Chisholm, 


Twin City Business University, 


Business College, Fall 


Union High School, 


Honorable Mention 


Conard, Keating School of Business, 
Wash. 
Mary McIntyre, 
Kalamazoo, ich 
Fred Baker, Eatonville 
Wash. 

Bertha M. Geary, 
Ottawa, Ohio 
Yvonne Grenier, 
Baltic, Conn. 
Mildred Becker, West New York High School, 

West New York, N. J. 
Herman Strellner, High School, Vinton, Iowa 
Myrtle Blesener, Northfield High School, Northfield, 
Minn. 


E Spokane, 


Western State Normal School, 


High School, Eatonville, 


Sisters of the Precious Blood, 


Academy of the Holy Family, 


T. 
Silver Pin 


William F. Hardman, Frankfort 
Frankfort, Kans. 

Emma Olene, Albany High School, Albany, Oregon 

Bernard Keener, St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, 
Gardenville, Md. 

Clara McLeod, Tomah High School, Toma, Wis. 

Lloyd Johnson, New Richmond High School, New 
Richmond, Wis. 

Ova Etchison, Savanna High School, Savanna, Mo. 

Elizabeth Lefeld, St. Mary's High School, Dayton, 
Ohio (Continued on page 512) 
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John Jambura, Prairie du Chien High School, 
Prairie due Chien, Wis. 

Hilda Chandler, St. Albans High School, St. Albans, 
Vt. 


Bronze Pin 


Ernestene Stockley, Stevens Point High School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Ione Carr, Salina High School, Salina, Kans. 

William Howard, Miami High School, Miami, Ariz. 

Ruth English, George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Arlene Pierson, Branford High School, Branford, 
Conan. 


John Watson, Frankfort High School, Frankfort, 


Kans. 
Helen M. Joos, St. Bernard’s School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Norma Stopp, Belvidere High School, Belvidere, 
N. 


Elsie Ingram, St. Rose’s Industrial School, Port- 
land, Oregon 

Helen Morrison, St. Benedict’s College. St. Joseph, 
Minn. 

Bernadine Kurkowski, Montello High School, Mon- 
tello, Wis. 

Rose Osness, High School, Langford, S. Dak. 

Ruth Conway, Union High School, Union, Mo. 

ree Wheeling High School, Wheeling, 

. Va. 

Louise Kohler, Detroit High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Cathryn Kerper, Belvidere High School, Belvidere, 
ee 

Norman W. Sanders, Lafayette High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Helen Beougher, Albany High School, Albany, 
Oregon 

Thelma Kraemer, Marysville High School, Marys- 
ville, Kans. 

Alice Swanson, Princeton Township High School, 
Princeton, Il. 

Charles Schmidt, Ashland High School, Ashland, 
Kans. 

Lucille McDowell, Luverne High School, Luverne, 
Minn. 

Laura Spitz, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Marie Armbruster, Bowling Green High School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Florence Polt, St. Mary School, Scranton, Pa. 

Clara Bicek, Blessed Agnes School, Chicago, II! 

Ruth Tinsey. Port Huron High School, Port Huron, 


Mich. 
100% Club 
Pearl J. Shaw, High School, Langford, S. Dak. 
St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, Gardenville, Md. 
Sister Mary Joanette, St. Francis Commercial 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. J. Lueben, Luverne High School, Luverne, Minn. 
Sister Mary of Perpetual Help, St. Rose’s Indus- 
trial School, Portland, Oregon 


Gv. 


Gold Pin 
Edna Anstett, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, 
Til. 


Honorable Mention 


Elizabeth Heuett, Thompson School of Business, 
York, Pa. (net words 86.0) 

Evelyn Weenink, California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif. (net words 80.3) 


Mildred McKenna, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Providence, R. I. (met words 72.7) 

Ruth D. Cohen, Thompson School of Business, 
York, Pa. (met words 70.2) 

Agnes Sanborn, Bryant and Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (net words 69.8) 


— 


The World’s Oldest 


Government 


—~“ wa 


— 


Zz 


Sunmre Poettroy 
By hte Boas 


My tYpist is on her vscation 
My trpist’s awau fpr a week 
My typudt us in hwr vscarion 
Weilee thse dumb kews plsy hude and seej’ 


CJORAS: 


Oy, breng boxk, bting bzck, 

Brung becj mu b’Onnie ti my, tp or; 
B(&ng bgxj, b-Gng bicx, 

Bjing, bozk m# belnio -omx, oh helk! 
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High Lights on Business English 
By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


(Continued from the May issue) 


Nouns and Pronouns 


Collective Nouns 


of nouns whose correct use in a sentence 

frequently causes the stenographer trouble. 
This is the collective noun. It does not change 
its own form, but a change in its meaning 
alters the form of those other words in the 
sentence that relate to it. 

A collective noun, as its name implies, is a 
noun which, even in its singular form, de- 
notes a group or collection of persons or 
things. 


I[: will be well to consider in detail a class 


Exampes: class, congregation, committee, crowd, 
family, army, jury. 


When such a noun is used to represent the 
group as a unit, it takes a singular verb, and 
any pronouns referring to it must also be in 
the singular number. 


Examrtes: The committee Aas made its report. 
His family was of Scotch descent 


But when the various persons composing 
the group are thought of as individuals, each 
acting for himself, the noun takes a plural 
verb and must be followed by plural pro- 
nouns. 

Examrctes: The committee have had their din- 


ners sent from their homes. 
His family Aeve all recovered now. 


It is, as a rule, better to use the singular 
verb, unless some word in the sentence shows 
plainly that the members of the group are 
to be regarded as individuals. 


Examrtes: The class was late 
but 


The class were all late. 


in assembling. 


Here the introduction of all makes it evi- 
dent that each member was late, and is being 
considered separately. 


Plural Forms for Singulars 


Many names of sciences that seem to have 
a plural form are always used in the singular 
number. 


EXamMPies: as civics, mathematics, politics, ecous- 
tics, economics, ete. 


Athletics, calisthenics, and gymnastics, how- 
ever, are as frequently plural as singular be- 


cause they are used to express tite several 
branches of sports or exercise that the terms 
include. 


Figures 


In speaking of numbers, the following have 
been generally recognized as correct: 


Three and three are six (because three is 

sidered as three units). 
Three plus three is six 

sidered as a digit) 
Three times three is nine 
Three less two is one 
One-half of four is two 
Ten divided by five is two. 
Twice four is cight 


(because three is 


Gender of Nouns 


Changes in the form of nouns to denote 
gender may be made in three ways: 


1. By using an entirely different word. 


EXAMPLES: gander goose 
drake duck 
monk nur 


2. By adding the endings ess, inc, tr. ett. 


EXAMPLES: sorcerer 
count 
administrator 
hero 


sultan 


sorceress 
countess 
administratrix 
heroine 
sultana 


3. By affixing the 
maid, he, she, etc. 


words, man, woman, 


maid-servant 
she-bear 


EXAMPLES: man-servant 


he-bear 


Pronouns 


Pronouns constitute one of the most im- 
portant parts of speech. Standing in place 
of nouns, they obviate the monotonous repeti- 
tion of the same name. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the stenographer know how to use 
pronouns judiciously and well. They have a 
definite place, and fill a definite need. 

There are several classes of pronouns, of 
which we will discuss the most important: 
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Personal 


Personal pronouns are those used in place 
of the name of a person or thing. They 
show by their form whether reference is to 
the person speaking, the person spoken to, 
or to the person or thing spoken of. 


Examprte: He, she, I, ét. 


Relative 


Relative pronouns are so called because they 
relate the clause which they introduce to an- 
other word, called an antecedent. 

Examrie: Who, which, that. 


Interrogative 


Interrogative pronouns are used in asking 
questions. 
Exampte: Who, which, what. 


Demonstrative 


Demonstrative pronouns are those used to 
demonstrate or point out the special noun to 
which they refer. 


Exampre: That, this, these, those. 


And 


Indefinite 


Indefinite pronouns are those which do not 
refer to any particular noun. 


Exampie: Another, any, all, each, either, etc. 


Agreement 


Pronouns agree with their antecedents, or 
words to which they relate, in person, gender, 
and number, but for their case they are de- 
pendent on their own use in the sentence. 

Most of the mistakes in the use of pro- 
nouns come from ignorance or disregard of 
these two rules. 

Errors in case are perhaps the most numer- 
ous. As all personal, and some relative pro- 
nouns, have a different form for every case, 
errors in their use can only be avoided by 
considering the relations of such pronouns to 
the other words in the sentence. 

We can best indicate how this is done by 
citing a few examples of common errors, 
pointing out why they are wrong, and showing 
the proper form. 


Common Errors in Case 


1. Incorrect: Jt is me. It i¢ him. 


The verb “to be,” or any of its forms, 
takes the same case after it as before. Since 
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in the sentence above, “it” is in the nomi- 
native case, the pronouns following the verb 
must also be in the nominative form, to 
agree with “it.” The sentences should read: 


Correct: Jt is I. It ig he. 


2. Incorrect: We saw at once that # was her. 

The same rule given above holds good here. 
We give this example because we wish to 
emphasize that the principle is the same 
whether in an independent sentence, or, as 
in this instance, in a clause. 


Correct: We saw at once that it was she. 


3. Incorrect: They took me to be he. 

Here you will notice that the verb “to be” 
is preceded by “me,” which is in the objective 
case. The pronoun following the verb must 
therefore be in the objective, and the sentence 
should read: 

Correct: They took me to be him, 


Find or make for yourself other examples 
of these constructions, until you are perfectly 
familiar with them. 


4. Incorrect: Margaret is prettier than me. 


Here “am” is understood, and the sentence 
completed would read, “Margaret is prettier 
than I (am pretty).” 


Correct: Margaret is prettier than I. 


5. Incorrect: Father gave Lillian more money 


than I, 

This time it is correct to use “me” instead 
of “I,” because when you complete the sen- 
tence you will see that “he gave” is under- 
stood after “than” and the pronoun is its 
object. We would then have “Father gave 
Lillian more money than (he gave) me.” 


Correct: Father gave Lillian more money then 


me. 


In sentences where a noun and a pronoun 
are joined by “and,” mistakes in the case of 
the pronoun are distressingly frequent. The 
simplest and easiest way of determining the 
correct case to be used in such sentences is 
to omit the noun and use the pronoun alone. 
Many persons use such constructions as “He 
gave the candy to Harriet and I,” in the be- 
lief that they are being ultra-correct, while 
by simply omitting “Harriet” and “and’ they 
would see that they were using the obviously 
ridiculous sentence, “He gave the candy to I.” 

Whenever a pronoun, or a noun and pro- 
noun together, are objects of either a verb 
or a preposition, the objective case must be 
used. 


6. Incorrect: I went with John end he. 


Here, as in the sentence cited above, “John” 
and the pronoun are both objects of the pre- 
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position “with,” and take the objective form. 


Correct: I went with John and him. 


7. Incorrect Between you and I, she did not 
do it. 

This error is so common that it is men- 
tioned here, although it comes under the same 
rule as the two examples just given. “Be- 
tween” is a preposition and takes the objective 
case. 

Correct: Between you and me, she did not do it. 

8. Iwcorrecr: Harry beat Dick and I. 

Here “Dick” and the pronoun are the ob- 
jects of the verb “beat,” and consequently 
take the objective case. 

Correct: Harry beat Dick and me. 

9. Incorrect: We invited both you and she. 

State for yourself why this form is wrong. 

Correct: We invited both you end her. 
10. Incorrect: John and me went. 

Here the noun and pronoun are subjects 
of the sentence and must be in the nomina- 
tive case. The form above is as incorrect as 
it would be to say “me went.” 

Correct: John and I went. 
11. Incorrect: Me and him had a quarrel. 

A variation of the above, which comes un- 
der the same rule. 


Correct: He and I had a quarrel. 


Position of Personal Pronouns 


Connected by “And” 


You will note that in the sentence above not 
only the case was changed but also the posi- 
tion of the pronouns. When you are speak- 
ing of another person and yourself, always 
mention the other person first. If three per- 
sons are included, one of whom you are ad- 
dressing, mention them in the following 
order : 


You, Marie, and I will go. 


It may be well to read over carefully the 
following forms, so as to become perfectly 
familiar with them: 

You and I will go. 

You and she will go. 


You and she and I will go. 
She and I will go. 


Common Errors in Number 


Remember that a pronoun must agree with 
its antecedent in number. If the noun to 
which the pronoun refers is singular, the 
pronoun must be singular. If the noun is 
plural, the pronoun must be plural. In most 
cases there is no difficulty here, but in sen- 
tences like the following many mistakes are 
made. 
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Incorrect: If any boy or girl plays truant, they 
will be punished. 

The trouble here lies in the fact that “any 
boy or girl” is mot a plural form, though it 
resembles it in sound. It is really singular 
and must be followed by a singular pronoun 

To correct this sentence, several courses are 
possible. Either the subject may be made 
plural, thus: 


Correct: If any boys or girls play truant, they 
will be punished 


Or, the subject may remain the same and 
the indefinite “he” used for the pronoun. 
“He” thus refers to both boys and girls. 


Correct: If any bey or girl plays truant, he 
will be punished. 


Or, two pronouns may be used: 


Correct: If any boy or girl plays truant, he or 
she will be punished. 


Or, the subject may be made indefinite: 


Correct: If anyone plays truant, he will be 


punished. 


Sometimes the plural pronoun “we” is used 
to stand for a single person. Newspaper and 
magazine editors use it in this way, because 
they do not want their writings to sound too 
personal. Thus, “We believe-that our opinion 
as expressed in yesterday's edition was cor- 
rect.” 

Stenographers should remember that when 
“we” is used throughout a letter, the letter 
should be signed by the company’s name, and 
not merely by an individual. 


Errors in Gender 


There is not much room for errors in the 
gender of pronouns, but it may be well to 
mention that inanimate objects are often per- 
sonified, and in such cases are not referred 
to by the impersonal pronoun “it,” but by the 
pronoun that best suits the character con- 
ferred upon them. Thus, poets regard the 
sun as masculine and speak of “his” rays, 
but the more gentle moon is thought of as 
feminine and “her” beams are referred to 
frequently. 


Compound Personal Pronouns 


Personal pronouns compounded with “self” 
are used in two ways: 


1. For emphasis, to increase the force of 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 


Examrpte: I myself can vouch for the man. The 
girl herself came in 


2. In a reflexive sense, when subject and 
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object are the same, the actor being the ob- 
ject of his own action. 


Examries: Marian fell and hurt herself. He 


likes himself too well. 


Many authorities regard these uses as the 
only ones when the compound pronoun is per- 
missible. They cite as incorrect such sen- 
tences as “This is only for ourselves,” and 
claim that the correct form is “This is only 
for us.” But there seems to be ground for 
the opinion held by others that the word 
“only” makes the pronoun really used in an 
emphatic sense, setting it apart from the pos- 
sible other persons. 

Never use the word “same” in place of a 
pronoun. This is a fault often found in 
business letters. 


Incorrect: We have your request for a catalog 
and same has been sent you. 


Correct: We have your request for a catalog 


and é has been sent you. 


Tests 


Cross out the incorrect word in the fol- 


lowing : 

The congregation has-have given him a call. 

The army was-were defeated. 

The choir is-are quarreling among itself-themselves 
about the leader. 

The jury has-have not all received its-their pay. 


Write the feminine forms of the following 
masculine nouns: 


lion, lord, he-goat, master, father, uncle, czar. 


Write the masculine form of the following 
feminine nouns: 


duchess, executrix, hostess, spinster, actress. 


Insert the correct pronoun in the following 
sentences : 


Every stenographer should be 
promptly at nine o'clock. 

Not one of the pupils had.. 
pared. 

Each man paid 
month. 

Anyone who wishes may leave 
ten minutes. 

City after city sent 

All the girls left 
room. 


work pre- 
taxes on the first of the 
work for 


representatives. 
.wraps, in the cloak- 


Cross out the incorrect forms in the follow- 
ing sentences : 


We knew that it was her—she. 

We knew that we had seen Aim—he. 

She—her and I—me will go to the 
Saturday. 

Us—We girls are going boating. 

Mabel went boating with us—we girls. 

I wish I were as energetic as she—her. 

The question must be settled by you and J—+me. 

William taught John and J—me to write. 

The professer praised she—her more than I—#me. 


(This series will be continued im September) 
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Looking the Part 


HE appearance of success is an impor- 

| tant element of success. While you are 
achieving and yet have not achieved, you 
must appear to be successful. The expres- 
sion of your face, the sparkle of your eye, 
your manner, your dress, your conversation 
should reflect the success you hope to achieve. 


Get a Foundation 


Success in shorthand writing is not pos- 
sible without a proper foundation. Schooling 
is not sufficient. You may have ample school- 
ing but limited education. You may have 
limited schooling and yet a fine education, It 
is what you know that counts. If you have 
an adequate understanding of the business in 
which you are engaged, you become valuable. 
Add to this, attention to every detail, interest 
in the prosperity of your employer, the exer- 
cise of competent judgment, a wise use of 
your time in doing things to help your superi- 
ors, thoughtful concern about the work of 
to-morrow, timely suggestions when you can 
be of help, real ability in shorthand writing, 
a thorough knowledge of prices, methods and 
facilities within the range of your position, 
and you have a proper foundation. 


Gain Confidence in Y ourself 
and Your Job 


Having the foundation, you can add those 
refinements of tact, cheerfulness, self-sacri- 
fice for the common good, a deeper confidence 
in your employer and your ability to serve, 
and a more perfect knowledge of your work. 
When you have determined for yourself that 
the job is worth while, that the company for 
whom you work or the cause you represent is 
itself worth while, it is easy to have con- 
fidence in your job. With confidence in your- 
self, confidence in your job, confidence in 
your superiors, the most natural thing in the 
world will be for you to look the part of 
confidence in all your dealings, and confidence 
means success. 


Looking the part is merely being the part. 
If you haven't the foundation or the inclina- 
tion, it will not be possible for you in the 
highest degree to look the part. You may 
look one way and feel another for a time or 
to a limited degree, but real success can come 
only through looking the part because you are 
the part of success 


Have Clean Hands 


Dress enters prominently into the subject 
of this article. There is no excuse for not 
being neat. In a business where the hands 
are so constantly prominent, surely there is 
no reason why a shorthand reporter should 
not keep his hands clean and properly taken 
care of. There are few businesses or profes- 
sions that you can think of which bring the 
hands so much into prominence as shorthand 
writing. 


Dress Neatly 


The nature of the shorthand reporter's 
work is such that he is constantly brought 
into contact with men and women of affairs. 
Certainly there is no excuse for not keeping 
one’s clothes pressed and cleaned. Clothes 
need not be expensive and need not be 
changed every day. One need not be fas- 
tidious or meticulous, but one can be properly 
dressed for the occasion and can always be 
neatly dressed. 

It does not seem consistent that any one 
could be shabbily dressed and feel like a mil- 
lionaire as he walks down the street some 
balmy spring morning. On the other hand, 
as one meets the stern problems of life, he 
may feel like a bum inside but neatness of 
person and keeping your eye on the goal of 
success will keep your spirits up. 


Keep Success Goal Ever in Mind 


After all, failure or success is a state of 
the mind. By thinking you are successful 
because you know you have the right founda- 
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tion, because you know you are doing the 
right thing, because you know you are ad- 
vaneing yourself, getting more information, 
doing better and more work, you will act as 
though you were successful. By acting as 
though you are successful, you will be think- 
ing success thoughts, you will be on your 
way to a successful goal, and with that 
frame of mind you cannot help but look the 
part and be the part. 


Watch Your Speech 


What you say is quite as important in the 
general scheme of things as what you wear, 
or the care you exercise of your person. 
Your contact with other people may mar or 
make your success. If you indulge in idle 
conversation, people will judge your char- 
acter and your worth by that conversation. 
In your contact with others, you have the 
opportunity to express views that will create 
for you a high place in their estimation. If 
your attitude toward life is small, is out of 
line with good judgment and common sense. 
then the more contacts you have with others, 
the less favorably you will be regarded. On 
the contrary, if when the opportunity is pre- 
sented, you make a good impression by what 
you say, then your prestige will increase and 
your chances for ultimate success will be 
enlarged. 


W atch 


What you do is equally important in life. 
Recently we wrote two articles on The Value 
of Time. Certainly you cannot look the part 
of success and be wasteful of your time. 
People meet you here and meet you there. 
You are judged by the company you keep, by 
the places you visit, by your conduct when 
you are at home and abroad. If you are go- 
ing to look the part, your actions must tell 
the story of success. What would reasonable 
men do under similar circumstances? What 
would successful men do? This should be 
your guide. Do your actions show a low 
order of mind, do they show poor judgment, 
are they unfair to others? These things you 
must consider when you think of the story 
your actions tell. 


Your Actions 


Be Dependable 


The controlling thought with you must be 
your reliability. Can people depend on you 
for an honest day’s work? Can they depend 
on you for honesty in word and deed? When 
you represent them in any business trans- 
action, can they feel confident that it will be 
a sober and businesslike representation? In 
other words, are you reliable in everything 
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you do—dependable—and do you show 
fidelity to your employers or to your 
fession that gives confidence and means 
cess? 


Work to Achieve Success 


In consequence of the observation of these 
and other right principles of business conduct, 
you may properly anticipate a measurable de- 
gree of success. Success is not a phantom, 
but may be realized. Its requirements are 
severe, but its rewards are alluring and sat- 
isfying. Those who make a success in life 
without a definite plan and determination to 
succeed are exceedingly few, and such suc- 
cesses cannot be cited as examples. In nearly 
all cases there is a sound reason for success 
It is looking and thinking and acting and 
saying and being the part of success while 
yet unachieved that leads on and on to the 
goal of our desire. 


see 
Last Call! 


HE Omaha convention will be one of 

the best conventions the National Short 
hand Reporters’ Association has ever held. 
There will be a big attendance. Make a spe- 
cial effort to attend. It will pay you. Meet 
the live wires of the profession. Learn what 
they are doing. Codperate! For reserva- 
tions, write Mr. William Heller, Court House, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


A Commission Contract 
Case 


Continued from the May issue) 


I would be ready for it at that time. 

Q Did you speak to the bank about buying this 

particular piece of property? A Afterwards? 

Q No, before. A No, I did not. 

Q 1 skow you this paper, Mr 
if you ever saw it before? 

A I saw that in the other Court 
came up. 

Q Was ever a tender made by anybody to you of 
a deed to this property? A No, sir 

Q Do you know a lawyer at this bar by the name 
of Johnson? A I do not. 

Q You never saw him? 

A I saw him in the Court room. He was pointed 
out to me when the case came up some time in 
August, but I would not know if he was in the 
room now. 

Q Was that the first time in your life you had 
ever seen him when the case came up last August? 

A I don't remember 


Matz, and ask 


when this case 
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Q I show you what purports to be a deed to this 
property, Mr. Matz, and ask if you ever saw that 
instrument before? A Not until August. 

Q How? 

A Not until August when I was shown it in 
Court. 

Q Not until when this case was tried before? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You never saw it before that time? 

A I did not. 

Q What did you say your business was? 

A I am now in the automobile business. 

Q How long have you been engaged in the auto 
mobile business? 

A I have been in it about two years or a year 
and a half. 

Q Three and one-half years? 

A No, about a year and one-half or two years. 

Q What was your business before that? 
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A Drug business. 

Q How long have you been in the drug business? 

A About twelve years. 

Q And where was your place of business? 

A 3433 Sheffield Avenue at that time. 

Q That is near what other cross street? 

A Right at the corner of Newport and Clark. 

Q And you had been engaged how long, you say, 
in that business? 

A Been in the drug business about twelve years, 
but across the street at one time. 

Q What was your business before that time? 

A Why, selling goods. 

Q Travelling man? A No, just in the city. 

Q Selling in some store? 

A No, no, selling merchandise. 

Q Selling merchandise around Chicago? 

A Yes, sir. 


(To be continued in the September issue) 
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Annual Roll of Honor 


(Concluded from page 483) 


New Jersey 
Lila W. Brook, Atlantic Highlands School, Atlantic 


Highlands 
Sister C. Frances, St 


New York 


Greenburgh Union High 


Ohio 
East Technical 


Mary's School, Plainfield 


Marion Rooney, School, 


White Plains 


Vera C. Cushman, High School, 
Cleveland 
Ethel Steinman, 
Cleveland 
Marion E. Seiler, High School, 
Sister Mary Francis, St. Mary's 


Portsmouth 


Cleveland Heights High School, 
Lisbon 


High School, 


Oregon 
Matilda S. Jones, Bend High School, Bend 
Elsa Nilson, Forest Grove High School, 
Grove 
Esther Gardner, High School of Commerce, Portland 


Forest 


Pennsylvania 
Lanning, Peirce School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 


Barker, Private Class, Westerly 


Ww. J 


Miss M. E. 


Texas 


J. Leland Dalton, Plainview High School, Plainview 
Zonell Harris, Smithville High School, Smithville 


Utah 


Miss S. Mallaney, Carbon County High School, Price 
Virginia 

Agnes Adair, Lexington High School, Lexington 

Ettie K. Harvey, High School, Lynchburg 


W est Virginia 


Bessie Clary, Martinsburg Business College, Martins, 


burg 


Key to the Shorthand 


ear )—regret-regular, 
squeal, were-ear, leather, quicker, lark, except, gift, 


Cap (beginning over left 
in-not, before (under), Emma, may-my, more-am, 
go-good, younger, than-then, people; Face—business, 
their, believe-belief, best, irrelevant, lake, wrote, 
put, sir, company-keep; (eyebrows)—can, (eyes) 
highly, (sose) his, sir, (cheeks and mouth) for, 
ship, link, be; Arms and jacket—milk, time, value, 
bay, pay, oats, hop, up, confident, shave, relic, until, 
edge, grin, is-his, unable, public-publish, own, move, 
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G. J. Withborg, Martinsburg High School, Martins- 
burg 

Miss O. M. 
Charleston 


Zimmer, Charleston High School, 


Wisconsin 

E. Wall, Barron High School, Barron 
Gladys Reeder, Brandon High School, Brandon 
Florice Floyd, Clintonville 
Ruth M. Costello, Colby High School, Colby 
Miss G. B. Panknin, Elkhorn High School, Elkhorn 
Blanche L. McKeever, East High School, Green 

Bay 
H. G. Grothmann, Lutheran High School, Milwaukee 
Mrs. A. Klozotsky, Oconto High School, Oconto 
Miss J. M. Lade, Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh 
Ann Junginger, Poynette High School, Poynette 


Wyoming 
Rose Rosendahl, Hot 
Thermopolis 


Springs County High School, 


— 


Another Radio Shorthand 
Contest 


(Continued from page 480) 


was won by Miss Emma C. Weber, 421 Lib- 
erty Avenue, Jersey City. 

The medal for the transcript received from 
the greatest distance is awarded to Mr. J. 
Paul Garfer, New Windsor, Maryland, a 
stenographer who submitted a transcript from 
that city. 

All papers that showed a qualifying per- 
centage of 95% or more were awarded a 
specially prepared certificate. 

Requests by the station and by students, 
teachers, and stenographers demand that an- 
other contest be given when atmospheric con- 
ditions are such that reception will be good! 
The association hopes to comply with that 
request. 


Brownie---“Speedanease” 


car-correct, early, papers, grammar, hub, remem 
ber; Breeches and legs—come, room, very respect 
fully, I work, roam, just, old, do, through, rule, of 
him, loon, weave, we have, are, allow, ammonia, 
lot, muggy, got, hole, from me, trickle, meet, real, 
oath, less, up, everybody, at-it, be-but-by, gauge, 
will-well, woman, manner, grit, fib 


(Key to the “Gregg” Rose will be given in 
September) 
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Men an ‘omen 


What a wonderful thing it is to be private secretary to a 


sect business man. Your position carries authority. You repre- 
take orders only from 


the Big Man in many matters. You 


Wonderful Opportunities for 







him. You are above the general office force—practically your own boss. And above all, you have 


the chance to share the executive’s 


burdens—the c 


hance to show your initiative and responsibility 


—the inside chance for promotion to higher positions that pay $50 to $100 a week. 
Business Executives Everywhere Calling for Private Secretaries 


Nothing ecarcer in the business world today than the com- 
petent private secretary. Hundreds of opportunitics onend 
Any number of stenographers of only fair ability, but few 
who can meet the speed and accuracy requirements of the 
bigh-preseure executive. More than anything else, the — 
business man demands of a private secretary speed 


eccuracy in shorthand and typewriting! The executive of 

today works fast, but surely. He has no time for the slow 

and fumbling stenographer. On the other hand, he prizes 

highly the man or woman who is —4 and 

rtain in shorthand and typewriting, 1s one pre- 
for private secretary. 


Train by Mail in the “New Way” 


In oa or Shorthand or Both 


Tulloss offers two courses. One in Type- 
wes. One tn Stenography (both shorthand 
and typewriting.) Have you already had eten- 
ographic schooling erenpertenes Then give 
attention especially to typew: iting. Remem- 
ber that stenographic efficiency is nine-tentLs 
typewriter efficiency. Nomatter how 
you are in shorthand, you can never expect 
the higb-salaried —_— until you 







Free Book 


Write today ea Der eine By 
Man's Right Hand.” Tells how 
‘oate dibsehe ensstacian Gnd Ghee thay pur Gham. 
Reveals how many big executives— men and women 
—got their start as private secretaries. Also explains 
im full the “New Way” in typewriting and short- 
Mark the coupon for free indicatng 
also the course in which you are inter- 





f 











Ginianto— with eoousnert You can do ft! The Tullosse “New 
Way’ in typewriting makes it possible. 10 easy lessons by mail 

—and marvelous is yours! You're ready then to take 
rear tay yn =e ry 


Mi s your chance to get into 7°75 lucrative Dredession. Take 
the Tulloss “New Way” course in Stenography (both Short- 
aot gg BH ting). i Fs home, after work or after 
school. tenographic schooling necessary. Only 
about half ondisa teen become a far better 

rapher—one who can start right in at @ big salary, 
coupes for full particulars of thie course. 


Typewrite 80 to 100 Words a Minute 


10 y Lessons Y22 £22, 8722" rite ® to 100 words @ minute the Tulloss 


“New Way.” And with thie speed goes Accuracy aod 


Ease of Operation. Clean, correct work. No fatigue as in typewriting the “old 
way.” The “New Way” embodies @ new principle. Quickly mastered in 10 easy 
lessons! Write for particulars. 


/ The Tulloss School 
931 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 

Please send me, free and without obligation, 
your book “How to be ao Big Man's Right 
Hand.” Also full particulars as to the Tulloss 
“New Way” course marked below. 


[] “New Way” Course in Typewriting alone, 
ia] “New Way” Course in Shorthand alone. 

“New Way” Course in S 
Complete ew +r ree in Stenograpay 
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Stenographers’ Combined Notebook 


. 
b 
Stand and Vanity Case Aussie a 
tion. Notebook 
. can not get out 
of position Pro- 
vided with pen- 
cil shelf, at- 
‘ tached spring 
"a clip. Complete 
revolving vanity 
case. All made 


of — >! polished 

copper bronze 

metal. Will meet TSH — IASER 

the demands of 

every stenog- 

rapher. MAGIC INK AND TYPEWRITER ERASER 
Price $3.75, For Stenos, Bookkeepers, Artists, Bankers 
delivered. THE FLEXIBLE DIAMOND BRUSH, Its Secret. 

GOLD FINISH. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

K. R. PHILLIPS Sample Post Paid 50 cts. Stamps or Money Order. 

Prescott, Ariz. J. K. RUSH, G St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 























Palmer Method 





Penmanship Plan 





followed with FIDELITY, eliminates poor handwriting in schools of all 
classes. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY teaches free each year more 
teachers how to demonstrate and teach successfully Practical Penmanship, 
than are taught this important branch thru all other agencies combined. 

We will teach free the mechanics and pedagogy of good handwriting 
to all teachers in public and private schools—no matter where located— 
whose pupils have been provided with our penmanship textbooks, who 
enrol with us and spend an average of twenty minutes a day in study and 
practice. If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD 
WAY to GOOD HANDWRITING, let us enlighten you. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave. 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
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TEACHERS— 


Can You Solve This Equation? 





X : Teacher :: Gregg : Pupil 
Writer 





In other words, the American Shorthand Teacher 
is as helpful to the teacher as the Gregg Writer is 





to the pupil. 


In it you will find not only articles and the reports 
of talks given by the leaders of the teaching profes- 
sion, but also many concrete hints for handling 
shorthand and typewriting in the classroom. There 
are shorthand drills, test matter and dictation matter 
given every month which will save the teacher hours 


of work. 








Write us for a sample copy 





One year $1.00 


Subscription price: ‘ Two years 1.50 


The AMERICAN SHORTHAND TEACHER 
295 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND 


The almost universal use of the term “secretary” 
has placed an additional obligation on the school. 
What are we doing to make the training measure up 
to the term—to make it fit the business man’s concep- 
tion of what it should connote? The answer has been 
found by the hundreds of schools that have adopted 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in interest, 
in broader training, in the development of secretarial tech- 
nique, in appreciation of what the training means to students, 
leaves no doubt of its value in stenographic training. 


Secretarial Studies helps students enter a field of new achievement. It 
converts the tool subjects of shorthand and typewriting into instruments of 
broader, more valuable service. It promotes progress. 


Secretarial Studies takes up the work in stenographic training where it 
usually stops—and finishes the course. The laboratory problems develop 
knowledge of business along with technical secretarial skill. 


The introduction of Secretarial Studies will achieve three definite goals: 


1. Increase shorthand and typing skill. 


2. Give students accurate knowledge and capacity to meet success- 
fully the secretarial problems that arise in business. 


3. Give students power—the ability to apply principles to specific 
problems. 


Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added to your 
course with advantage all around. Secretarial-trained stenographers are in 
demand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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A Notable Year for Typewriting 
RESULTS 


Never in the history of typewriting instruction have results been so 
satisfactory as during the past year. 

The typewriting contests—local, state, and national—held during the 
closing months of the school year showed results far ahead of anything else 
yet accomplished. 

When it is noted that practically every 1924 event was won by “Ration 
ally-trained” operators, little argument is required to prove the superiority 
of the “New Rational” method—first introduced to the schools in September, 
1923. 

Successful as Rational Typewriting has always been, the “New Rational” 
has set the standard several steps forward. 

In educational content, in new and scientific methods of skill develop- 
ment, in the development of typing power—the application of typewriting to 
practical problems—the “New Rational” leads the field. 


A Program With SERVICE 


Gregg Typewriting Service is more than a book—it is a complete, scien- 
tific and modern program that includes: 
1. Five Basic “Rational” Texts, adapted to every type of course or school: 
Tue New Rationat Typewritine, by SoKelle 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING, Revised Edition 
RATIONAL TyPEewrITING, Medal of Honor Edition 
RATIONAL TyPewriT1NnG, Single Keyboard Edition 
Junror TYPEWRITING, by Elisabeth S. Adams 
(The only text published written especially for junior high schools) 
2. Supplementary Books 
TYPEWRITING SpeeED Stupies, by Hakes 
Seven Speep Secrets, by Smith and Wiese 
3. Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
TeacHer’s HANpBooK For “New RATIONAL” TyPEwRITING 
MetuHops oF TEACHING TypewritINneG, by SoRelle 
TYPEWRITING THROUGH RHYTHMICAL ConTrRoL, by Crosier 
Teacuer’s HANpBooK For JuNiIon TypewritinG, by Adams 
Extension Courses 
Copyholders for Typewriting Books 
Students’ Record Cards 
Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records 


(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 records prepared especially for instruction 
purposes ) 

8 A System of Prizes and Awards 

9. A Complete Service headed by expert writers and teachers 


This Service Available to You 


Whether or not you are using a basic Rational Text, our general and 
supplementary service is available to you. Tell us your problems and let 
us assist you in solving them. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


NO me 
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Special Offer to Stude 


10-Day Free Trial—5-Year Guarantee 
Direct From Factory To Yo 





DOWN 









Yes, that’s just what we mean. Only $3 
brings this Shipman-Ward Rebuilt Stand- 
ard Underwood right to your door. Then 
easy monthly payments—little more than 
rental! Or pay cash and get a substantial 
discount. Either way you get the world’s 
standard typewriter at less than factory 
price. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Every typewriter you buy from us is 
fully guaranteed against defects of mate- 
rial or workmanship for 5 full years from 
the date of sale. Boesn’t this prove to 
you conclusively that we exercise the 
greatest care in rebuilding our type 





Photograph of the Shipman-Ward Factory in Chicago, the 
largest typewriter rebwilding plant in the world. Every 
typewriter passes through every department of this modern 


Jactory, insuring perfect machsnes in every respect. 


ACT NOW-—MAIL 
SHIPMAN-W ASK 


September, 1924 









Big Saving in /P: 





writers, and that we know, beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that every machine is a perfect machine? 


Just Like New 


We offer the same three models now 


being made and sold by the Underwood 

iter Company. You can’t tell a Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt from a brand new machine, either in 
appearance, durability or quality of finished work. 
All the famous Underwood features—key shift lock, 
standard single shift keyboard, two-color ribbon, 
back spacer, margin release, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, stencil device, and all other up-to-date im- 
provements. And we also furnish EE water- 
proof cover and touch typewriting instruction book. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you can try the Underwood 


Puts This Standh 


Underwood in Your Hr 


you 
c 





ind 
nder 
w 
pon 3 
tion- 


bene 


Remember—Big S@in; 
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“ EMPORIUM” 
2486 Shipman Building Mottro: 
Chicago, noi 
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Ard 


pme 


yourself 
days 
solutely 
be! Give it every known 
pewriter test—then if you 
't say that it is the greatest bargain you ever 
d of, just return it at our expense and we will 
d every cent you have paid. The machine 
st make good or we will! We take all the risks. 
d anything be fairer? 


Mail Coupon Now 


ind out how you can put the genuine 


hderwood in your home for only $3 
with ten days’ trial FREE. Simply sign the 
pon and mail it today. You will be under no ob- 
tion—don’t send a penny! But act now and get 
benefit of our Big Special Offer. 










ing In Price 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


rose and Ravenswood Aves. 


snois 





derwood Typewriters direct from our factory 
to you is, as you know, the most economical 
method of oa 

is why we can offer you this splendid machine 
at such a low price and on such easy terms. 


will be satisfied. So send your name for a 
free typewriter book that will open your eyes 
to the possibilities of typewriter rebuilding 
as it is done in our great modern factory. 
Remember— 


coupon below and send it to us in an envelope or pasted 
on a post card—don't delay—write to-day. 


UPON TODAY SS 
_D MFG. CO. 


& Street or R. F.D 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
Rebuilt 
Underwood 
Typewriters 


Direct From Factory to You! 
Our method of selling these standard Un- 


ling known to business. That 


Get This Big Offer 
There is no obligation to buy. Just try 
That’s all we want now. We know YOU 


It Won’t Cost You a Cent 


If you decide not to keep your machine, so fill in the 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


&8 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO., 
;. 2486 Shipman Bldg., Ravenswood and Montrose Aves., Chicage 
8 Send by return mail your big catalog explaining Bargain 


Offer 2486 of a Standard Visible Writing Underwood. 
g This is not an order and doesnot obligate me in any way. 
' 

' 

a Name 




















BIND ING a 


Post Office, State 
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For School Opening You 
Will Need a Pencil Quill 


It is a new and different fountain pen. It was invented 
by a stenographer for a stenographer. It writes at a 
touch so easily as not to tire the hand in long-sustained 
use. In the ordinary pen the varying pressure of the 
hand in writing bends and spreads the points, with 
resulting thickening and irregularity of the lines. 


The Pencil Quill is so constructed that the body of the pen 
springs, relieving the nibs but without spreading the points, 
which makes an even and unbroken line that is a source of never- 
failing satisfaction to the writer of Gregg. 


The Pencil Quill is made in fine, medium, and coarse points. A 
fine or medium point should be used for shorthand. In ordering, 
state which you prefer. 


A specimen of your writing sent us with your order will be 
helpful in selecting a pen suited to your touch. 


The IDEAL Pen 


These pens are now being used by the Metropolitan Business 
College, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Forester, of that school, writes: 
“T have sold two dozen of these pens and they are all giving 
perfect satisfaction.” 

They are also used by the following: Western School for 
Private Secretaries, Albuquerque, New Mexico; O. A. C. 
Co-operative Association, Corvallis, Oregon; California Com- 
mercial College, San Diego, California, and by the principals 
of the Tarrytown High School, and New Rochelle, New York, 
and among the pupils as well. Special discount to Schools. 


The Pencil Quill is Guaranteed to Please 


Made in two sizes, No. 2C at $2.50 each, and No. 3C at $3.50 each. With 
Gold Filled Band on cap, $1.00 each extra. 


BYERS & HAYES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


68 Barclay Street NEW YORK 
(Write with a Pen in filling out coupon) 


Send to. 





(Street or Box Nomber) (City and State) 








(Fine, Medium or Coarse) 
Pens to be returned for refund within two weeks of purchase, if not found entirely satisfactory. 


——. -- _ 








Pencil Quills with point. $ aa: 
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NOTE: 
The F lead of 


EROS 0 


round and hexagon 
Means ease and speed to 
Greggites in note-taking. 

. 

Send for free sample. 
. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


137] 
New 


Pencit Derr. 


Jersey City JERSEY 

















For All Shorthand Work 


GURTLER PEN “42 


Hundreds now in use. Fully 
guarantee! to please and satisfy yeu under a money 
back guarantee. Sent postpaid. Agents wanted. 


Frederick H. Gurtler™ "a0." 


a= 


Scientifically perfect 











EeEehees aan 


Lote model machines 
Ay ag 


TEN IN DAYS’ 5 FREE TRIAL 


con NO wd S 
con A YEAR 70 PAY pA EE Femmes 


She St Pantene erat 


type your own 
6 








FOR SALE ~i‘Noatiwes 


No competition within 150 miles. Good equipment for 
80 students No debts Good reputation for fair 
dealing and efficient training Seventeenth year in 
same building. A good thing for man and wife. 
Living quarters inclu . with steam heat and water. 
Low price and terms. No idilers apply. Any —_ 
can get 
invest if Po 
Writer. 


. State amount you can 
Address Box 273, Gregg 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 
$3 Down Brings This Typewriter 


This is your opportunity to actually use in your home or office 
this Remington typewriter for ten days without obligation to 
buy. Think of it! Only 5c per day buys this Remington. 
Simply send us $3.00 with coupon and we will send you the 
Remington for ten days’ trial. After trial and when entirely 
satisfied send us only $5.00 per month until our low direct- 
from-factory price, $53.00, has been paid and the machine is 
then yours fe give you the same guarantee as if you paid 
the original factory price. Net c price only $47.70. 


SELF-STARTING Ne. 


EMINGTON 10 


Perfect machines. Correspondence size. Keyboard of Stand- 
ard Universal arrangement. 42 Keys, writing 84 characters 
The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has 
the tabulator, the two color mbbon, with automatic reverse, 
the back spacer, variable spacer, self-starter, in fact, every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes 
to you with everything complete; cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra to buy. 


Young Process Re-Manufactured 


The famous “Young Process" means a mechanically perfect 
operating typewriter, guaranteed like new. You cannot tell 
this Remington from a brand new typewriter in appearance, 
service and workmanship. You must be entirely satisfied in 
every way that this is the greatest typewriter nm ever 
offered you 

You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful re- 
macaufactured Cypeeteer watil you heave seen it! We have 
sold thousands of these perfect late style machines et this 
bargain price and every one of these thousands of satisfied 
customers had this beautiful, strictly up-to-date mechine 
on tea days’ free trial before deciding to buy it! 


Only 100 Typewriters at This Price 


Act now. There is no time to lose. This is the greatest type- 
writer opportunity you will ever have. Rush your order now, 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
654 W. Randolph, Dept. 2083, Chicago, II. 


F RR E E > ae a ae 


Voung Vypowsieer Co. 654 W. Randolph, Dept. 2089, Chicago, Il. 
the Remingtoo pewriuer, tuliy guaranteed, 

ress charges col I enclose $3.00 deposit 

rental for 10 months when your 
and the machine becomes mine 
ter at your expense 

Pio hese it and you will 
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high standing. He then registered with 
this Bureau. This September he is beginning work with the University of Pittsburgh at 








Mey we send you our registration blank? 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR} 











The Premier Private School of New England has recently taken two of our men at top-notch salaries. 

A West Virginia high school recently took two of our lady candidates: one, just graduated from an Indiana 
college, at $185 a month; another, a New England commercial school graduate with brief experience, at $150. 

One of our young men, with a year of evening school teaching experience, has just been engaged at $2,000; and 
another, with six months’ experience as a substitute, goes to a New Jersey high school at $220 a month. 

May we help you? 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
(A Speciality by a Specialist) 
E. E. Gaylord, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 











COMMERCIAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Consult us if available for a position now or February, 1925. We maintain the largest teacher placement work 
im the United States under one management (under the personal direction of BE. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
Chicago). FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university teachers. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York. The Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle Street, also places well-trained men and women in com- 


mercial positions. 











. Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
THE PRAT | TEACHERS AGENCY« other teachers to colleges and schools. 
The Agency receives many calls for commercial teach- 
vo mere, ave NEW YORK ers from public and private schools and business 
WM, O » Manager colleges. 











“YOUR SERVICE IS THE ESSENCE OF EFFICIENCY’”’ 


(This comment relative to our service is the unsolic- 
ited expression of gratitude from one of our clients) 


We have on file many commercial teaching vacancies. 
Let us make your employment interest ours! 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 











POSITIONS FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
The best schools and colleges are writing and wiring us. If we may assist you write us your needs. Specialists 
are in demand. Address M. 3. Cole, Mer. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N, MARION, IND. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers of Shorthand, Book- 
ALBERT keeping, Accounting, Salesman- 
ship wanted for positions in best 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago schools. Vacancies now coming 

39TH YEAR Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York in. Send for booklet, “Teaching 


Symes Bldg., Denver : ” 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane as a Business. 








A BETTER TEACHING = 
in the next County, the next State, or a thousand miles away may yours by enrolling in the same Bureau the 
Best Employers there use when in need of teachers. Write TO- Da¥ for free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” 
Free enroliment. Strictly Professional Service 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 451 Gates Bullding, Kansas City, Mo. 











‘aang tt'owees Clark Teachers’ rency fr "Your Oppertony 


WE PLACE TEACHERS EVER 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE MINNEAPOLIS COLUMBUS, OHIO 
@ EB. Jackson Blvd, 211 N. Calvert St. Globe Bldg. 8 E. Long &t. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Flatiron Bidg. 5130 Jenkins Arcade N. Y. Life Bidg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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For general office use 


MultiKopy carbon paper No. 25 is the most satisfactory. 


Made in Black, Blue, Purple, Green, and Red. 


This 


paper gives clear, neat copies that last. 


MultiKopy No. 5, black, gives 20 
copies at one typing. It is light weight. 
The number of copies depends on the 
weight of the second sheet. 
MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, makes 100 or more copies 
from one sheet. All neat and clear. 


Ask your stationer for MultiKopy 
carbon paper. If he cannot supply it, 
write our nearest warchouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. It will be mailed 
you at once. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC., 348 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1889 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Cleveland 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 











Business 
Schools 
Everywhere 


are adopting for instruction purposes the latest Remington 


Model—the new Quiet 12. 


Never before—since the founding of the typewriter 
industry—has a new model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teachers and students. 


The triumph of the Quiet 12 Remington in the schools 
parallels its triumph in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these causes, it is enough 
to sit down before this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here is a typewriter 
possessing an all-around efficiency far surpassing any of 
the standards to which you have been accustomed. These 
remarkable results have been obtained through many 
refinements of construction which combine to make the 
operation of the machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION of the WRITING MACHINE 
































